ON BOARD THE RAINBOW 


AMERICA’S CUP DEFENDER 
(SEE PAGE 17) 
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Important News 


: advertisers used NEWS-WEEK to help carry their news to important buying- 


executives. They know that the news-magazine appeals to the executive mind, that 
news background gives advertising the most favorable reader interest. We know 


this advertising was effective because 48% of NEWS-WEEK’S subscribers influence 


or O.K. purchases in business and 90% are regular page-by-page readers. 





YOUR ADVERTISING 18 1 NEWS—PUT IT IN NEWS-W 
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has Shown 35,000 Men how to Slice-off 


aay 


Above is an accurate out- 
line-tracing of two original 
photos on file of Wm. Sey- 


bold, of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Seybold is 5 feet 7 
inches tall. His weight WAS 
221 lbs.—waist measure- 
ment 48 in. NOW he weighs 
158—his waist is 38 in. 


BEFORE AFTER 


6-1/4 Inches Lost 


This man’s waist-measure 
WAS 44% inches, NOW it 
is 38% inches—a loss of 
6% inches! 


From Actual Photo of 
a 65- Year-Old Man 


This is an 
exact tracing 
of an actual 
photograph of 
a 65-year-old 
man who can 
now hold his 
HAT between 
his PRESENT 
waistline and 
his FORMER 
one! (By request, 

tracings are beta ooemat ies: 
fied of the original photos on 





2 tol2 Inches of Waistline Fat! 


Are YOU worried about your waistline? Thousands of other men don’t have 
to worry about this unsightly, uncomfortable, unhealthy trouble any more. 
They have found a new and simple way to rid themselves of surplus Abdominal 
Fat—and the Constipation, Indigestion, Gas, and General Sluggishness that so 
often go with it. Now you may try this easy method on a money-back guarantee! 


O WONDER this new way to pare 

down waistlines is sweeping the, coun- 

try! Nod wonder thousands .of men 
have accepted this offer to ¢ry it without cost 
of any kind. Here, for the first time, is a 
simple method for the single, specific purpose 
of reducing the waistline! NOT for general 
reduction—but for the exclusive use of those 
with surplus fat and sagging muscles in this 
vital center of health. 


Men tell how they have lost 2 to 12 inches 
of “bay-window” fat this way—how they re- 
stored the youthful vigor that returns with 
normal slenderness, even in cases where drugs, 
cruel diets and exhausting exercise failed. 
Cases like those shown here are being dupli- 
cated time after time. Is it any wonder thou- 
sands have decided “there must be something 
in it”? 


Your Waistline Is Your Lifeline! 


This method involves no drugs, no starvation 
diets, no exhausting exercises. In fact, one im- 
portant part of it is the discovery of a new body- 
movement, done without exertion or loss of time 
right at your desk—unnoticed ! 


Every step of the method concentrates on the 
one point you wish to reduce—your abdomen! 
You lose that unwanted “bay-window” inch after 


SEND NO MONEY 


END no money. Don’t pay any money to postman. 

Let us send “The Culture of the Abdomen” on 
approval. Read it 5 days. If you decide to return it, 
do so and forget the matter. But if convinced this 
new method will reduce your waistline and end Con- 
stipation, Indigestion, Gas (as it is doing for others) 
send only $1.95 plus few cents for postage. 

If your waistline says, “You’re getting fat—soft— 
flabby—old”—then head off trouble, fortify yourself 
against lost health. NOW! 

Get back into the “pink of condition”: youthfully 
slim, fit. Revitalize dormant stomach muscles. Build 
a strong abdominal wall to replace sagging fat: You'll 
look younger, feel better. And irrefutable insurance 
tables say you'll add years to your life! 

THIS is the time to DO something about 
coupon—without money—now. NELSON 
INC., Dept. 129, Garden City, N. Y. 


ourself! Mail 
OUBLEDAY, 


inch—without tiring, straining, or under-nourish- 
ing any part of your body! 

This vital region is your “Zone of Youth’! 
A prolapsed condition, sagging muscles, flabby 
folds of flesh tell of oncoming age, of having “let 
oneself go”. 


“The Culture of 
the Abdomen” 


“The Culture of! the Ab- 
domen” the famous book 
that explains this safe,easy 
method is clearly written, 
illustrated with photo- 
graphs. It is GUARAN- 
TEED to regain for you a 
slim and strong waist. It 
has proved it can banish 
the general physical slug- 
gishness which waistline fat 
so often causes, and to re- 
store youthful alertness, ex- 
hilaration and poise. It is 
GUARANTEED to do this 
for you, just as it has done 
for so many others, on this 
very liberal FREE-TRIAL, 
NO - MONEY - IN - AD- 
VANCE-OFFER: 


9 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


es 
FIGURES SHOW DIRECT LINK 


es 
Overweight People Have w 
of It in Mortality Tables 
Levering 1§ Causes, 





7 peop! 
worst of it in an analysis of the 
death rate from fifteen causes’’ 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. 129, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me in plain wrapper, for FREE EXAMINATION, 
‘The Culture of the Abdomen’’, telling how to reduce my waistline 
a new Way, without drugs, harsh diets. or exhausting exercise. If 
within. 5 days after receiving book I decide to return it to you, I 
shall do, so and the trial will cost me’ nothing. If I decide to keep 
the book, I will send you within 5 days $1.95, plus a few cents 
postage. 


ADDRESS . 








cITY. , 


Indicate here if enclosing $1.95 WITH coupon, thus saving 
postage cherge. Same 5-day Return Privilege Guarantee 
applies, of course. Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
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THE COVER: On board the Rainbow, looking 
back at the Yankee during trial race off 
Newport, R. I. After a one-second victory 
in the final contest, the Rainbow was chosen 
by the America’s Cup Committee to meet the 
British challenger, Endeavour. (Interna- 
tional Photo). see page 17. 
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MUSIC: I have just received the copy of 
News-WEEK containing the account of ‘my 
musical activities. I find it sympathetic, ac- 
curate, and intelligent. : 

DEEMS TAYLOR 
Stamford, Conn. 


e 
BOUQUET: I want to congratulate you on 


the handling of the story of my. career 
(Aug. 25 issue) which I read with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Epwarp R, BuRKE 


House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C 
° 


CALENDAR REFORM: We were very much 
interested in reading in the Sept. 1 issue of 
News-WEEK, the item entitled: “Easter: 
Americans Eager to End the Feast’s Wan- 
derings.”’ 

The subject was presented in an inter- 
esting and readable manner and should help 
not’ only the international cause for the re- 
vision of the Gregorian calendar, but also 
serve as. excellent information on this im- 
portant subject for your countless readers. 

You may be interested to learn that as a 
result of the report, mentioned in your ar- 
ticle, being presented at the meeting of the 
Universal Christian Council, held on the 
Island of Fano in Denmark, the Universal 
Christian Council on Aug. 29 under the joint 
leadership of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, repre- 
senting American churches, and the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, representing the An- 
glican Church, adopted unanimously a res- 
olution pledging cooperation of the churches 
for calendar reform and _ stabilization of 
Easter, and urging governments and the 
League of Nations to proceed with the nec- 
essary legislation. 

CHARLES C. SUTTER 

Director, World Calendar Association, Inc. 

New York City 

e 

FOR LONG: Truth is the essence of news. 
If there is as little truth in all your so- 
called “news” as in your front-page falsi- 
fication of the Louisiana embroglio (Aug. 
25 issue), your publication is not only worse 
than useless to a man wanting the truth— 
it is harmful. 

We need nothing else so much in this 
country today as men like Governor Allen 
and Senator Long in every State. 

The city government of New Orleans is 
today more corrupt than New York City 


when the Legislature of New York author- 
ized the investigation made by the Seaberry 
(sic) committee. Governor Allen and Long 
seek to employ Seaberry and Pecora to 
make the investigation. When you con- 
demn Allen and Long for that legislation, 
you also condemn Roosevelt and the New 
York Legislature for the action that showed 
up Jimmy Walker and the crooks with and 
through whom he operated. 

Most Western States have a State con- 
stabulary, as Canada has the Northwest 
Mounted Police. Texas has its “State 
Rangers.”’ Their function is to uphold and 
enforce the law. When you condemn Allen 
and Long for favoring the creation of a 
State police to uphold the law in Louisiana, 
you condemn the Governors and Legisla- 
tures of all States that have a State police- 
organization. 

Investigation revealed 25,000 names on 
the poll list whom God himself cannot find 
on earth—for they are not. The new law 
protects the ballot box and guarantees to 
every eligible citizen the right to vote. 
When you condemn Allen and Long for 
recommending the enactment of that law— 
you sanction stuffed ballot boxes and fraud- 
ulent elections. 

The sessions of the Legislature of Louis- 
iana are as quiet, orderly, and dignified as 
the Legislatures of any State—or of Con- 
gress. No man dictates to it. Senator 
Long never attempted to do so. That he 
has the respect and confidence of the mem- 
bers is but a tribute to his personality and 
the clarity of his views. I wish you pos- 
sessed a shadow of his devotion to the pub- 
lic interest and his sympathy for the people. 

You are one of the type of men who 
make Christian men doubt the existence of 
a God. Because God with all his attributes 
cannot make “hell” hot enough, nor cause 
it to burn long enough to purify your soul 
and purge you of the evil you do by the 
publication with a pretense of respectabil- 
ity of such misleading and mischievous ar- 
ticles. 

A. B. Lucas 

Dallas, Tex. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Lucas wrong- 
ly accuses. NEws-WEEK passed no judg- 
ment upon Senator Long and Governor 
Allen. It reported events and matters of 
record, distributing neither praise nor cen- 
sure. For last week’s developments in Lou- 
isiana see page 9. 
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CONTROLOR 
PENCIL 


@ THIS new pencil is a 
revolutionary improve- 
ment...Patented pencil 
parts...unbreakable 
barrels... beautiful col- 
ors...at all dealers, or 
send 50 cents and get 
this pencil direct from 
factory. 





LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION 
ALAMEDA-CALIFORNIA 
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CONTROLOR 
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NEWS COVERAGE 





News — Events of national and 


international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 


Kilustrations — News 


old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


p hoto- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
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The Most Complete Collection of 


AMERICAN POETRY 


Ever Assembled in ONE Volume 


Only 
Te Bel 


For the first time you may have the masterpieces of the greatest 
poets in America—all in ONE compact volume of 896 pages— 
beautifully printed and bound in limp leather—at an amazingly 
low price. All the famous, long-remembered, stirring verse which 
has been written in this country is included in this volume. The 
poems you loved as a child, the poems you enjoyed as you grew 
up, poems of love and adventure and patriotism and humor—how 
often have you wished to have them all together in convenient 
form so you could quickly find and enjoy them again and again! 
Here they are together with hundreds and hundreds more which 


you will read for the first time. Every American poet of im- 


‘acluded in THE BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY. 


America’s Greatest and Best Loved Poems 
Selected by the ‘Dean of American Poets” 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


Here is only a partial list of the famous poets in this volume: 






Aiken, Conrad Dodd, Lee Wilson Hoyt, Helen Oppenheim, James 
Akins, Zoe Dodge, Mary Mapes Hughes, Langston Poe, Edgar Allan 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey Dole, Nathan Haskell Ingersoll, Robert G. Pound, 
Allen, Hervey Drake, Joseph Rodman Jackson, Helen Hunt Powys, John Cowper 
\uslander, Joseph Eastman, Max Jeffers, Robinson Riley, James Whitcomb 
Beer, Morris Abel Eliot, T. 8. Kemp, Harry Robinson, Edwin Arlington 
Benet, Stephen Vincent Emerson, Ralph Waldo Kilmer, Joyce Russell, Irwin 
Benet, William Rose Erskine, John Knowles, Frederick L. Saltus, Francis Saltus 
Bieree, Ambrose Farrar, John Kreymborg, Alfred Sandburg, Carl 
jodenheim, Maxwell Field, Eugene Lanier, Sidney Santayana, George 
Bryant, William Cullen Finch, Francis Miles Ledoux, Louis V. Schauffler, Robert Haven 
Bunner, Henry Cuyler Finley, John H. Lieberman, Elias Scheffauer, Herman 
Burnet, Dana Frost, Robert Lindsay, Vachel Service, Robert W. 
Burroughs, John Gale, Zona Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Seingem. J. E. 
Burt, Struthers Garland, Hamlin Loveman, Robert Taylor. Be = hes 
Burton, Richard Gilder, Richard Watson Lowell, Amy Fat, er ston 

: : sdale, Sara 
Carman, Bliss Gorman, Herbert 8. Lowell, James Russell Thoreau, Henry David 
Carruth, William Herbert Guest, Edgar A. Lummis, Charles F. Towne, Charles Hanson 
Cather, Willa Guiterman, Arthur MacKaye, Percy Untermeyer, Louis 
Cawein, Madison *‘H.D.”’ (Hilda Doolittle) Markham, Edwin Van Doren, Mark 
Chapman, Arthur Hagedorn, Herman Marquis, Don Van Dyke, Henry 
Crane, Steph Harte, Francis Bret Masters, Edgar Lee Weaver, John V. A. 
Cullen, Cot 2 Heyward, Du Bose Millay, Edna St. Vincent Whitman, Walt 
Daly, Thomas Augustine Holmes, Oliver Wendell Morley, Christopher Whittier, John Greenleaf 
Davies, Leland Hovey, Richard Neihardt, John G. Wilcox, Ella Wheeler 
Dawson, Miles M. Howe, Julia Ward O’Brien, Edward J. Wood, Clement 
Dickinson, Emily Howells, William Dean O'Neill, Rose Wylie, Elinor 


896 PAGES - 338 POETS - 716 POEMS 
LUXURIOUS LIMP LEATHER BINDING 





“The Book of American Poetry” is a handsome library volume which you will be proud to own. 
It is bound in genuine limp leather, with title stamped in gold and exquisite decorations em- 
bossed on cover and backbone. Pages are printed in large, easy-to-read type. 


A Treasure House of Enjoyment and Culture 


Think of finding such gems as “Annabel Lee” and “The Raven” by Edgar Allan 
Poe, Whittier’s “The Barefoot Boy,” Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees,” Bret Harte’s 
“Heathen Chinee,” and hundreds more, all between the covers of one handy 
volume! How you will revel in such old favorites ‘as “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew” by Robert W. Service and “Little Orphant Annie” by James Whitcomb 
Riley. How you will be stirred by Edwin Markham’s “The Man with the Hoe,” 
inspired by Millet’s world-famous painting of the toiler. You will smile over 
Don Marquis’ and Arthur Guiterman’s whimsical verse, thrill to the vigor of 
Carl Sandburg, and be enchanted by the songs of Sara Teasdale, who is placed 
itst as the American poet of lyric love. And these are only a hint of the wealth 
ot fascinating reading you will find in THE BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY. 
\n additional feature is the biographical and critical notes on the poets, written 
by Edwin Markham, compiler of this volume and himself called “The Dean of 
American Poets.” A book for keen enjoyment, for cultural enrichment, and a 
proud addition to every person’s library. Hes 


Examine It on Approval 
SEND NO MONEY 


You may have this beautiful book for free examination and judge for yourself 
~ amazing value. Just sign and send the coupon. THE BOOK OF AMERICAN 
POETRY will be sent you prepaid. You may return it and owe nothing or keep 
it and send $1.00 a month until the special price of $2.90, plus postage, has been 
paid. Mail the coupon today. 







nortance, with his most characteristic and best-liked poems, is Boxed 
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Complete 








Read again Longfellow’s “Paul Revere’s Ride,” William 
Cullen Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl,” Eugene Field’s 
“Little Boy Blue,” Chapman’s “Out Where the West 
Begins,” Aldrich’s ‘“‘When the Sultan Goes to Ispahan,” 
and hundreds of other famous American poems in this 
great volume. 











AT BOOKSELLERS OR MAIL COUPON 
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: Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, ; 
: Dept. 649, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 4 
§ Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week’s free examination, one & 
5 copy of THE BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY, bound in 8 
§ genuine limp-leather. I wil! either return it to you and close & 
& the matter or keep it and send you $1.00 each month until the §& 
; Special Price of $2.90, plus a few cents postage has been paid. ; 
4 ' 
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HOW NEW TRUGK TRE) 


SINCE WE CHANGED TO 
THOSE GOODRICH TRIPLE 
PROTECTED TIRES WE 
HAVE NOT HAD A SINGLE 
SIDEWALL FAILURE 
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next. Whether you operate dayor {fs it worth taking a chance on Dem 
night, over the highways orinthe ordinary tires when—at no extra a 
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city, tire delays are costly. cost—you can get Triple Protected a bet 
Do you know that 80% of thetruck Silvertowns? See your Goodrich PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rubber materia Gover 
tires that fail prematurely fail in truck tire dealer today. Ask him ff yrherezerrsysanceco succh AlwesolPite Tis p 
the sidewall? That’s the “Failure to show you the amazing dem- prevents ply separation—checks local weakness. re 
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( A L I F O R N ' A: Primaries Yield Political Hybrid; Upton 


Sinclair, Rooted in Socialism, Flowers as Democrats’ Candidate 


California Democrats, augmented by 
unemployed and sundry malcontents 
pred of hard times, last week horrified 
conservatives and gave the adminis- 
tration something to think about. They 
nominated Upton Sinclair to run this 
Fall against Republican Gov. Frank B. 
Merriam. 

Mr. Sinclair, a life-long Socialist 
whose voluminous writings for more 
than a third of a century have been de- 
yoted to the theme that capitalism is 
rotten to the core, joined the Democrats 
only recently. In last week’s primaries 
the author of “The Brass Check,” ‘The 
Jungle,” “Boston,” “The Goose Step,” 
and other capitalism-blasting works 
gathered in not only a majority of 
Democratic ballots but made impres- 
sive inroads into the voting strength of 
the State’s Republicans. 

He polled 410,000 votes 
against 270,000 for his near- 
est rival, George Creel, war- 
time Director of Propaganda 
and regular candidate of the 
McAdoo Democrats. For the 
first time in California’s his- 
tory, Democratic votes, total- 
ing more than 770,000, out- 
numbered Republican in pri- 
mary elections. 

Governor Merriam, ex- 
Iowan, ex-banker, and ex- 
real estate broker, got 80,000 
fewer votes than Mr. Sinclair. 
In the November elections the 
Republican Governor expects 
enthusiastic support from 
Democratic conservatives and 
many regular Democrats who 
regard the Sinclair victory as 
a betrayal of their principles. 
Governor Merriam has held 
his present office only since 
June, when he succeeded the 
late Governor Rolph. 

To President Roosevelt the 
situation was difficult. If he 
endorsed Mr. Sinclair, he 
would alienate the normally 
conservative majority of 
American voters, led by the 
far-flung cohorts of business. 
If he repudiated the Califor- 
lla candidate, he would 
Weaken his strength among 
the depression-swollen ranks 
of radicals who see a faint 
Promise of fundamental 
change in the New Deal. 

With characteristic agility, 


he took neither course. A White House 
secretary told reporters the President 
did not concern himself with local elec- 
tions. 


EPIC: Mr. Sinclair has brewed his 
own alphabet soup. Unlike such New 
Deal symbols as NIRA, HOLC, or NL- 
RB, his concoction has a dictionary 
meaning. The Democratic candidate 
hopes to ride to victory on his promise 
to “End Poverty in California.” His 
program, he declares, is EPIC. 

In campaign speeches Mr. Sinclair, 
conceding to practicality, agreed not to 
end business and private property by 
FIAT. He would employ a process of 
slow starvation. That starvation, he be- 
lieves, is already taking place. All he 
would have to do would be to set up 
ideal socialistic colonies and fill them 


Upton Sinclair, Nominated by a Plurality Six 
Times Greater Than His Own Prediction 


with California’s more than 1,000,000 
unemployed. Once founded, they would 
attract more and more people. The 
State’s capitalistic institutions would 
lose their manpower, grow weaker, and 
finally die. 

The entire nation, Mr. Sinclair thinks, 
would marvel at the growth of his ideal 
communities. President Roosevelt would 
declare a national EPIC program, and 
the victory over capitalism would be 
won. Mr. Sinclair sees the beginnings 
of a national EPIC movement in such 
projects as the Tennessee Valley power 
development and subsistence homesteads. 


EMBARRASSMENT: When telegraph 
wires hummed the story of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s victory, Washington officials 
registered dismay. Even Postmaster 
General Farley, senior “practical poli- 
tician” of the administration 
family, found it impossible to 
be completely gracious. 

“If Sinclair is the choice of 
the party,” he said, “there’s 
nothing else we can do but 
congratulate him. The party 
has never failed to support 
its nominees.” 

Only Harry L. Hopkins, 
rangy young Iowan who di- 
rects Federal relief expendi- 
tures, exhibited sincere en- 
thusiasm. His years of social 
service in New York City’s 
slums have convinced him 
that no price in future taxes 
is too high for improved so- 
cial conditions. 

“What do I think about 
it?” he exclaimed. “I think 
it’s great stuff! Sure I’m for 
him. He’s on our side. A 
Socialist? Of course not! He’s 
a Democrat. A good Demo- 
crat.” 

Norman Thomas, dean of 
the Socialists, whom Mr. 
Sinclair deserted for Democ- 
racy, termed the Califor- 
nian’s nomination an “en- 
couraging sign’”—but hoped 
he would not win. The Social- 
ists’ perennial Presidential 
candidate feared it would be 
“a tragedy to himself and to 
the cause of radicalism” if 
Mr. Sinclair should become 
Governor. He had “promised 
the impossible,” said Mr. 
Thomas, and failure would 
reflect upon socialism. 
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William Randolph Hearst paused be- 
tween sips of curative waters at Bad 
Nauheim, Germany, and expressed his 
opinion. He described the Democratic 
nominee for Governor of his home State 
as “a speculator in politics, an inventor 
in economics, and an adventurer in 
sociology . . . whose remedies, like his 
writings, are pure fiction.” 

The publisher added that Mr. Sin- 
clair stood a good chance of election, 
and that such a result would be a good 
lesson for those who vote for him. He 
disclosed a conviction that Americans 
today are largely “children playing 
with fire’ who are “following the 
patched and Pied Pipers of politics to 
their own undoing.” 

Republican leaders in Washington, 
led by Senator Daniel O. Hastings, fox- 
hunting Delaware gentleman-farmer, 
professed pure delight in having such a 
large and vulnerable target for cam- 


paign guns. 


Hype Park: Last Fall when Mr. and 
Mrs. Sinclair visited in the White 
House they had a delightful time. 
Guests and hosts proved thoroughly 
congenial, finding common ground in 
devotion to the “forgotten man.” Last 
week one of Mr. Sinclair’s first acts 
after his victory was to send a tele- 
gram from his walled Pasadena garden 
to the President at Hyde Park. 

Back flashed a reply: The President 
would be glad to see the California 
Democratic candidate, but discussion of 
politics would be inappropriate. The 
meeting would have to be on the same 
social basis as last year’s visit. 

Soon after the reply was sent, Mar- 
vin McIntyre of the White House sec- 
retarial staff summoned reporters to 
the temporary executive offices in a 
Poughkeepsie office building. He ex- 
plained that Mr. Roosevelt’s message 
should not be construed as a veiled 
snub. 

There was nothing unusual about it, 
he said. Mr. Roosevelt was merely 
keeping to his established principle of 
non-interference with local elections. If 
the President consented to discuss poli- 
tics with one candidate, he would have 
to do so with all. That would be im- 
possible. 


CAMPAIGN: During the past year Mr. 
Sinclair’s energetic speech-making has 
won him a heterogeneous following. 
The largest block of Sinclair votes 
came from the State’s estimated total 
of more than 1,000,000 unemployed. 
Los Angeles, with 125,000 heads of fam- 
ilies on relief, proved a gold mine for 
him. 

To poverty-stricken farmers he prom- 
ised self-support on ranches to be taken 
over by the State from bankrupt own- 
ers. To needy industrial workers he 
promised equal benefits from factories 
similarly acquired. Exchange of foods 
and manufactures between the two 
groups is to be effected by a scrip sys- 
‘tem. Eventually the colonists are to 
own their own cooperative colonies. 

Frankly declaring that his aim was 
to separate voters into “those who 
would benefit by the program and those 
who would lose by it,” Mr. Sinclair 
sought to devise his plan so that nine- 
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tenths of the voters would benefit by 
it. The richest tenth would lose. 

Having appealed to the unemployed, 
he set out to capture small business 
men, farmers, and home owners. To 
them he promised tax-exemption for 
homes and farms assessed at less than 
$3,000. Taxes on assessed valuations 
below $10,000 would be no higher than 
at present. 

To win California’s aged voters Mr. 
Sinclair promised pensions to all over 
60. There were also to be pensions for 
widowed mothers and for the blind. 

Banks, big. companies, individuals 
with incomes or inheritances of more 
than $50,000, were to foot the bill, and 
comprise the tenth of the electorate 
whose votes Mr. Sinclair did not solicit. 


AvuTHOR: Writer of 40 books and un- 
numbered pamphlets and magazine ar- 
ticles, Mr. Sinclair turned naturally to 
his pen for aid in his campaign. Months 
before other candidates could see the 
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election on the horizon, he produce “T 
Governor of California.” On that 
chose to stand or fall. 

In New York City, to which as boy 
he went from his native Baltimor, 
Sinclair had opportunity to learn ty, 
effects of poverty at first hand. Before 
he reached his majority he began a 
series of books that were to show th. 
way to a nobler economic order. Th» 
60 close-packed pages of “I, Governor 
of California” form the latest instg). 
ment of that series. 

Its predecessors include “The Jyp. 
gle,” an arraignment of the Chicago 
meat-packing industry. So bitter was 
the attack that President Theodore 
Roosevelt invited its author to the 
White House for 4 conference. The re. 
sult was the pure food reforms. To Mr. 
Sinclair, less anxious to improve the 
product than the lot of the workers. 
the new food laws seemed an ironica] 
tribute. He went on to produce books 
indicting many major industries, the 
school system, the “venal’’ press, and 
the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
In Europe and in Asia he has his largest 
public, which accept him as America’s 
arch-prophet of Capitalism’s end. 


In “I, Governor of California,” he 
claims paternity of the Brain Trust on 
the ground that he was a founder of 
the League for Industrial Democracy, 
which had a radical influence upon col- 
lege students. His turning Democrat, 
he says, does not mean that he has 
abandoned his Socialistic beliefs. He 
has taken the Donkey emblem only be- 
cause to do so is the quickest way of 
bringing on the dawn of a new era. 

“Income,” he writes, “is going to be 
redistributed in the United States by 
one of two methods, either by legal en- 
actments, or by violent revolution... 
we have not much longer in which to 
make the choice... a new alignment 
was taking place throughout the coun- 
try, cutting squarely across the old 
parties.” 

Writing his prophecy of future events 
in the past tense, he describes how, as 
Governor, he clamped down on radio 
stations, forcing them to give him ra- 
dio time so that he could keep in con- 
stant touch with the people. Then, in 
the “Governor’s Goldfish Bowl,” he con- 
ducted all State business publicly, with 
his most intimate conferences broad- 
cast. 

As “future” Governor he vetoed 4 
formal celebration, explaining it was 
his “life rule not to wear evening dress.” 
Instead, he “stepped to the microphone 
and said: ‘As Governor of California 
my first action is to sign a pardon to 
Thomas J. Mooney.’ ”’ 

The inauguration itself, in this past- 
tense narrative of Mr. Sinclair’s hopes, 
follows seven weeks after election night, 
when “it was known to the people of 
California and many other places that 
the EPIC program had swept the State 
by a majority of more than 100,000. 

Only one of Mr.-Sinclair’s important 
predictions has yet come true. Of the 
primary, he wrote: “Sinclair carried 
the Democratic primary by 2 plurality 
of some 25,000 votes.” His actual plu- 
rality was nearly six times that. 














—— 
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STRIKE: The New Deal’s Biggest Walkout: Textile 


Workers and Employers Glower Over the Code Fence 


From a crowded office on the sixth 
foor of the Carpenters’ Building in 
Washington, a strike call went out to 
every State east of the Mississippi last 
week. In an atmosphere of mingled 
cigar smoke and tension, Francis J. 
Gorman, vice president of the United 
Textile Workers and chairman of the 
strike committee handed a paper to 
the waiting telegraph operator. 

“To all local unions, Greetings,’ it 
read: “Strike of all cotton textile work- 
ers will begin at 11:30 o’clock your 
time Saturday night. Put all previous 
instructions into effect. Wool, silk, ray- 
on, and synthetic yarn membership 
stand by for further orders. Victory 
through solidarity!” 

While labor leaders from half a dozen 
industries looked on, the operator ticked 
out the message. In 500 cities and 
towns the dots and dashes translated 
into words were delivered to 500 local 
unions. In each local headquarters, men 
rushed to carry out directions previous- 
ly received by mail. 

This first order called for a strike 
of 500,000 workers. Three days later 
the strike call embraced the entire tex- 
tile weaving industry, comprising more 
than 1,000,000 workers. 


CausE: While both sides claimed 
blame lay with their opponents, impar- 
tial residents of mill districts felt nei- 
ther side had seriously tried to avert 
the tie-up. Neutral mill-town business 
men said strikers, working part time 
and drawing weekly pay envelopes as 
low as $8, welcomed the strike because 
they had so little to lose. Mill owners, 
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they said, welcomed it because they 
had one to two months stocks on hand 
and few orders to fill. 

George A. Sloan, brisk and handsome 
president of the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, denied that mantfacturers were 
responsible for the strike, “Heaven 
knows-we do not desire it!” he said. 

As Mr. Sloan saw it, strikers were 
striking against the government itself. 
The code, he said, had been set up to 
take care of all difficulties. Under it 
the industry had ‘done more propor- 
tionately to aid its employes than any 
other industry in the United States.” 


Action: He hurried to Washington 
to confer with Lloyd K. Garrison, chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations 
Board. When he reached the capital, 
Mr. Garrison had just concluded a long 
and futile conference with strike lead- 
ers. Mr. Sloan’s conference was equally 
long, equally futile. 

Speaking for the workers, Francis J. 
Gorman denied disloyalty to the code. 
He believed that had the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute enforced code provisions 
there would be no strike. Originally the 
code provided a $13 minimum wage for 
Northern workers and a $12 minimum 
in the South. Last June’s temporary 
production curtailment order which re- 
duced weekly hours from 40 to 30 and 
wages proportionately upset those min- 
imums, and brought hardship to the 
workers. 


Opsjects: The striking workers seek 
to win four major benefits: 

They seek a 30-hour work-week. 
They object to the temporary curtail- 
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ment order, which created a 30-hour 
week in effect, but brought with it 
wage reductions unendurable in many 
cases. 

They seek higher pay. Regardless of 
the hours worked, they feel pay checks 
should never sink below the minimum 
weekly figure fixed by the code. They 
also complain that in many cases the 
highly skilled jobs have been reduced to 
the minimum pay. Under the temporary 
curtailment, the Cotton Textile Code’s 
own figures show an average wage of 
between $10 and $10.50 a week, with 
the average dropping to $9.88 in Ala- 
bama mills. Strike leaders point out 
that this average includes higher paid 
workers, some of whom receive $25 a 
week, and conversely*many whose pres- 
ent weekly earnings are far below the 
average figure. 

They seek eliminationjof the stretch- 
out. This term applies to increases in 
production per worker. It is closely 
linked with the problem of technologi- 
cal unemployment, and introduction of 
labor-saving machinery. Lumped under 
it are countless complaints of practices 
probably not representative of the whole 
industry. Workers object more bitterly 
to mills where they have been given a 
higher quota of work to complete and 
told to return after punching the time 
clock, in order to finish their quota. 


They seek assurance of the right 
to organize in labor unions. Though 
this right is guaranteed under the code, 
workers claim it has been denied in 
many mills. They cite instances of dis- 
charges for union activity. 


Cope: Strike leaders say that, ex- 
cepting the 30-hour week, they demand 
nothing beyond the code provisions. 
Their bitterest charge is the laxity of 
Mr. Sloan’s Cotton Textile Code Au- 
thority. Out of 4,000 complaints involv- 
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ing the stretch-out, they claim, the 
Authority has provided redress in not 
one instance. 

To these union demands, the manu- 
facturers reply that economic condi- 
tions make it impossible to improve 
working conditions. They point out that 
when the code went into effect they ex- 
pected a universal increase in purchas- 
ing power, enabling them to sell all 
goods produced under the 40-hour week. 
Collapse of this hope, they argue, leaves 
them powerless to meet workers’ de- 
mands. 


T1£-Up: When the strike took effect 
after the week-end holiday, reports 
indicated that the tie-up was far be- 
low 100 per cent. But Mr. Gorman did 
not lose confidence. He declared that 
by the end of the week the strike 
would be 90 per cent effective in the 
entire textile industry. 

In New England the giant Amoskeag 
Mill and a number of others avoided 
the issue by temporary shut-downs. In 
the Carolinas most mills were com- 
pletely tied up or partially crippled. 
Mass picketing was organized to harry 
those seeking to operate in spite of the 
strike. 

Throughout the country strike lead- 
ers strove to prevent violence in their 
ranks. Police were on the alert for 
radical agitation. 


RewieF: While the opposing factions 
quarreled, the nation discussed unem- 
ployment relief for strikers. The press 
made much of Relief Administrator 
Harry Hopkins’s statement that his 
agency would make no distinction be- 
tween strikers and other destitute per- 
sons. 

Henry I. Harriman, head of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
objected violently. Other industrialists 
pointed out that if workers knew in ad- 
vance they would be fed, there would 
be no end of strikes. Mr. Hopkins 
pointed out that relief-fed strikers 
would be less desperate and violent 
than starving ones. 


NRA: While Commanders Battle 
Rank and File Wait and Hope 


The 2,400 employes at NRA head- 
quarters in the Department of Com- 
merce Building wasted a lot of time 
last week. Typists and clerks left their 
desks to gather in little groups and 
speculate. 

Were they to have a new boss? What 
was going to happen? When would the 
suspense end? No one knew the an- 
swers. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, still in su- 
preme titular command, continued his 
vacation at Bethany Beach, Del., swim- 
ming and relaxing. Some said his posi- 
tion was stronger than ever; others, 
that he would never return to his old 
office or his old power. Meanwhile, 
though President Roosevelt insisted 
that the stormy General rest until he 
visits Hyde Park next week, the NRA 
chief made daily phone calls to the 
capital. 

Donald Richberg, NRA counsel and 
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spearhead of the Johnson opposition 
continued his presentation of New Deaj 
achievements (see pages 11 and 32). 

The President, having mollified Gen. 
eral Johnson and declared a truce unti 
next week’s meeting, remained aloof 
from NRA upheavals. Meanwhile the 
General, taking advantage of assur. 
ances that he was still in command, ip. 
stituted his first reorganization steps, 
From his seashore retreat he dispatcheq 
his son Kilbourne, an NRA aide, to 
Washington by airplane. 

The General’s son conveyed his fa- 
ther’s orders for code reclassification, 
to reduce the total number of codes 
from 682 to 250. One purpose of the 
move was to disarm critics, who pointed 
out that costs of administering 105 
codes alone amount to $15,091,891, ac. 
cording to NRA budgets. There are no 
figures for total cost of code adminis- 
tration. Another reason for reclassifica- 
tion was to reduce overlapping and con- 
fusion in industries now straddling two 
or more codes. 

But the nervous employes on the 
fourth floor of the Commerce Building 
were more concerned with resignations 
than with matters of policy. It was re- 
ported that Mr. Richberg was anxious 
to leave the government service. An- 
other report named a near day for the 
resignation of Lt. Col. George A. Lynch, 
the West Point classmate whom Gen- 
eral Johnson left in charge during his 
absence. 

The huddling clerks discussed a tur- 
bulent meeting of the NRA policy board 
which took place shortly before their 
chief’s departure. The General had 
thundered about disloyalty, declaring 
he would have none of it among his 
subordinates. Blackwell Smith, Mr. 
Richberg’s assistant, responded by de- 
claring his resignation was on the Gen- 
eral’s desk. Leon Henderson, research 
head, said his was there too. The Gen- 
eral, dismayed to see resignations pop- 
ping up so rapidly, protested he meant 
no offense. 

These and other past events nettled 
the General as he lounged about the 
flower-filled garden behind his Dela- 
ware cottage. To reporters he said: 

“T am not engaging in a row with 
anyone. I have a job to do and I intend 
to do it. I will not let that work be 
undermined by any shoutings about 
irascible administration or other petty 
attacks.” 

Though internal excitement made it 
difficult for NRA workers to stick to 
their desks, there were several knotty 
problems requiring their attention. The 
National Grange turned to Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace with its demand 
for an end to NRA price-fixing, because 
“remonstrances directed to the National 
Recovery Administration have been 
substantially ignored.” 

The cotton garment industry, which 
had been ordered to reduce hours 10 
per cent as a work-spreading measure, 
voted to defy the order. The change 
from a 40- to a 36-hour week does not 
go into effect until Oct. 1, so no imme 
diate action is necessary. 

The Automobile Code, which expired 
this week, was the target of both labor 
and manufacturers. Workers demanded 
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elimination of the “merit clause,” by 
which employers have more leeway in 
discharging employes than is granted 
py other codes. Manufacturers indi- 
cated they would rather give up their 
code than accept it with the “merit 
clause” eliminated. President Roosevelt 
postponed the issue by an executive 
order extending the code for two 
months. 

The Chicago Motor Coach Co., de- 
prived of its Blue Eagle for anti-union 
activities, and fighting a strike of its 
chauffeurs, gleefully announced that 
bus riders were buying tickets despite 
loss of the emblem. 

Through all the difficulties General 
Johnson has nursed one cheerful secret. 
It was learned last week that his sal- 
ary was raised July 1 from $6,000 to 
$14,250. He fixed his original salary 
himself, refusing to take more. Last 
Spring he complained he could not live 
on it. The raise was granted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


LOUISIANA: Long Holds an Open 
Hearing Behind Closed Doors 


Shrieking sirens and roaring motors 
told Audobon Boulevard neighbors of 
Senator Huey P. Long last week that 
the Kingfish had arrived home. Troops 
piled from the raucous motorcade with 
riot guns, gas bombs, machine guns, 
and rifles. 

Scanning the street before the Sen- 
ator’s broad-lawned home, the troops 
found two isolated newspaper men on 
whom to test their prowess. They cap- 
tured the “enemy,” beat them, tore 
their clothes, and threw one of them 
into a truck, where they held him pris- 
oner for half an hour. Then the soldiers 
deployed around the Kingfish’s hand- 
some house, keeping vigil while their 
lord and master slept. 

Next morning more troops gave 
downtown New Orleans a taste of mil- 
itarism. They swarmed out of trucks 
in front of the skyscraper home of the 
National Bank of Commerce. A mo- 
ment later the Senator and his escort 
arrived. Surrounded by his soldiers, the 
State’s dictator scooted up to a small 
roe cluttered office on the eighteenth 
oor. 

There the Kingfish, self-appointed 
counsel of the Legislative commission 
to investigate New Orleans vice, made 
ready to uncover the sins of the mu- 
nicipal government and punish the city 
for voting anti-Long. He ripped off his 
silk coat, revealing a lavender shirt. 
Then he discovered radio mechanics 
stil tinkering with the broadcasting 
equipment. 

“You should have had that damned 
thing ready,” he fumed. “You had all 
hight.” 

The militia ejected reporters who 
sought entrance. Long henchmen crowd- 
éd into the room. When the microphones 
Were fixed, the Senator began to thun- 
der with righteousness. Impersonal 
Voices, many of them anonymous, sent 
4 Sordid tale of vice and bribery over 
the air. One witness declared that 
Mayor Walmsley, Huey’s arch-enemy, 
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received $1,000 a week graft, Walms- 
ley’s police chief $700. 

There was none of the customary 
legal checks on the authenticity of testi- 
mony. The accused were not repre- 
sented. 

Mayor Walmsley seethed as he lis- 
tened to the radio voices. When the 
hearing adjourned, he denied the 
charges. 

Citizens of New Orleans declare they 
will not surrender their civic rights 
without fighting. Last week they organ- 
ized a committee to guarantee an hon- 
est primary election. It is over this 
Congressional fight between Long and 
Walmsley candidates that the two po- 
litical chieftains are at war. 

An octogenarian, Col. J. J. Wein- 
furter, raised the anti-Long battle-cry 
by wrapping his gnarled hands around 
the butt of an old percussion rifle. That 
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weapon last saw service 60 years ago, 
when New Orleans citizens took arms 
to break the oppressive yoke of a 
carpet-bag administration. Commander 
of the Continental Guard in that up- 
rising, Colonel Weinfurter declared the 
twenty surviving members of his outfit 
would respond eagerly to the new call. 

“Members are asked to report with 
their regulation rifles,” he said. “I will 
supply the ammunition.” 


° 
HOOVER: Ex-President Thumbs 
Over Cards in New Deal Pack 


Politically, nothing but large quan- 
tities of grim silence have emanated 
from Herbert Clark Hoover since he 
walked wearily out of the White House 
a year and a half ago. 

This week Mr. Hoover fills five pages 
of The Saturday Evening Post with un- 
flattering remarks about the Roosevelt 
administration. Under the title “The 
Challenge to Liberty,” the former Chief 
Executive draws a sharp line between 
liberalism, which he says we’ve lost, 
and socialism, which he says the pres- 
ent administration has given us under 


the cloak of liberalism. The author 
sets forth his indictment in the form 
of excerpts from his forthcoming book. 


Count One: “It is now claimed by 
large and vocal groups, both in and 
out of the government, that liberty has 
failed; that emergency encroachments 
upon its principles should be made per- 
manent... 

“The origins, character, and affinities 
of the regimentation theory of econom- 
ics and government, its impacts upon 
true American liberalism, and its de- 
partures from it can best be determined 
by an examination of the actions taken 
and measures adopted in the United 
States during recent months...” 

The ex-president bitterly denounces 
the government for assuming to tell 
men, women, and children, down to the 
residents of tHe tiniest hamlet, how 
they shall conduct their lives from hour 
to hour. He calls it the most colossal 
slap that has been taken at liberty since 
the days of the American Revolution. 


Count Two: Regimented agriculture. 
Mr. Hoover points tothe American farm- 
er as the man more to be pitied than 
anyone else in the country. He doesn’t 
see how he has stood what he has suf- 
fered. On top of that, the author says, 
the farmer is now being. told that for 
the future he must become a govern- 
ment pawn, doing what he is.told to do. 


Farming being what it is, Mr. Hoover 
continues, the farmer cannot possibly 
be half slave and half free. He must 
either yield his initiative and merely 
obey the orders of bureaucrats, or else 
be allowed to run his farm to suit him- 
self. 


Count THREE: Government in com- 
petitive business. Pointing to govern- 
ment power and other projects in com- 
petition with private enterprise, the ex- 
President brands it flat socialism and 
adds that the Socialists themselves are 
bragging about it. He says this can 
lead to nothing but complete bureau- 
cracy, and he defies anyone who knows 
anything about the subject to deny it. 


Count Four: Managed currency and 
credit. Expressing the. opinion that the 
government has no right to tamper 
with private credit, no right to confis- 
cate gold and silver under a liberal 
principle, Mr. Hoover says it is a pro- 
gram that can result in nothing but a 
greater concentration of wealth among 
the few. Managed currency, he says, 
gives the government absolute control 
over all pay envelopes, all dividends 
and all holdings, and must result in a 
swarm of invasions of personal rights. 


Count Five: Managed foreign trade. 
On this score the former Chief Execu- 
tive expresses a brief and sharp opin- 
ion. Private individuals of all nations 
can wrangle and haggle in the marts of 
the world to their hearts’ content with- 
out doing any great damage. Let the 
government, as such, try to do the same 
thing, says Mr. Hoover, and that gov- 
ernment and its people will be hated 
many times more than it was ever hated 
before. 


In conclusion, Mr. Hoover says: “It 
is a vast shift from the American con- 
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cept of human rights which even the 
government may not infringe to those 
social philosophies where men are 
wholly subjective to the State. It is a 
vast casualty to liberty if it shall be 
continued.” 


e 
ROOSEVELTS: Threat Letter 


Writer in the Doctor’s Care 


Into the White House “nut” mail bas- 
ket a fortnight ago a clerk tossed a let- 
ter addressed to Mrs. Roosevelt. 

If the First Lady didn’t “string along 
with the gang” by paying out $168,000, 
said the note, the President would be 
“harmed”: and Ruth Chandler Roose- 
velt, Elliott’s 3-month-old baby, and 
Sistie and Buzzie Dall, children of the 
Roosevelt’s recently divorced daughter, 
would be kidnaped. The threat was 
signed “By Order of Zangara”—name 
of the Presidential assailant executed 
for Mayor Cermak’s murder. The writer 
naively included his New York tele- 
phone number. 


Tracing the number to a city Y. M. 
C. A., Secret Service agents and Tough 
Johnny Broderick, ace New York de- 
tective, last week arrested Benjamin 
Franklin Varn. Varn explained a 
“Svengali” had come “right up through 
the stone floor into his room” and or- 
dered him to write the letter. 


At the request of President Roose- 
velt, who heard the news while dining 
at Hyde Park, Varn went to Bellevue 
Hospital to be treated for a brain in- 
‘jury suffered when, as a naval mechan- 
ic, he was hit by an airplane propeller. 


e Attending the historic Dutchess 
County Fair, Mr. Roosevelt munched a 
sugar doughnut as he, his mother, and 
the First Lady watched the amateur 
horse show. Addressing 1,500 neigh- 
bors, the President told them “just be- 
tween ourselves” that he had been to 
Hawaii in July. He confided that he 
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With His Trousers Held up by Hastily Borrowed Suspenders, Col. Edmund M. Watson (Stand- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Rested at his Hyde Park, N. -Y. home, ac- 
cepted the resignation of Budget Director 
Lewis W. Douglas (see page 10), and ap- 
pointed Daniel W. Bell in his place, 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of War Dern refused to relieve 
Major Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois of com- 
mand of the Air Corps, asserting the de- 
mand for his removal was made by a 
House subcommittee without due process 
of law. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau an- 
nounced that he expects the $2,800,000,000 
gold ‘‘nest egg’ profit from devaluing the 
dollar will eventually be. used to reduce 
the national debt. 

State Department outlined a reciprocal treaty 
with. Haiti similar to the successful one 
with Cuba. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

NRA reorganization grouped codes into four 
basic classes: materials from the _ soil; 
services; fabrications into finished prod- 
ucts, and wholesale and retail distributiom 

National Labor Relations Board failed to 
avert textile strike (see page 7). 

Relief Administrator Hopkins refused to 
deny strikers Federal aid. 

Senate Banking and Currency Committee as- 
sailed relations between commercial banks 
and investment affiliates. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Aug, 30) 
Receipts 
BONED 0.0 6:6.06.656656 00860046 
. .$2,178,417,053.87 


9,522.91 


$98,897,337. 
Balance Saba oe 
Deficit, fiscal year 
Public Debt 





had put on two pounds (not twelve, as 
reported by an unnamed newspaper 
columnist) and intended to take off 
five, if Dutchess County milk and his 
mother’s cooking did not interfere. 


e When President Roosevelt visited 
West Point last week his military aide, 
Col. Edmund M. Watson, stood beside 
him in well-pressed dress trousers. 
Colonel Watson had made a special 
trip to Washington for those trousers. 
On his way back he found he had for- 
gotten suspenders. The situation was 
desperate until the colonel thought of 
his Negro porter. Colonel Watson there- 
upon departed for West Point in the 
porter’s suspenders. The Negro de- 
parted $2 richer. 
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e After church Sunday Mr. Roosevelt 
coached a baseball game. On one sige 
were the local Prides of Pawling, cap. 
tained by Lowell Thomas, radio broag. 
caster. Newspaper men and officials 
composed the White Hopes of Wasp. 
ington, a team of ten men (two short. 
stops were necessary). Two White 
Hopefuls were FERA Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins and Rexford G. Tug- 
well, Under-Secretary of Agriculture, 


Center Fielder Hopkins scored two 
errors and was struck out his only time 
at bat. Pitcher Tugwell struck out kK 
G. Hogate, president of The Wal 
Street Journal, then blew up. In the 
sixth inning Manager Roosevelt yanked 
Pitcher Tugwell from the box. He had 
allowed nine runs in two innings. 

P. S. The White Hopes beat the 
Prides of Pawling 26-25. 


° 
DOUGLAS: Arizonian Becomes 
Ex-Director of the Budget 


Lewis W. Douglas, Director of the 
Budget, is a young man with a mind of 
his own. Just before dinner time one 
night last week, this strong-willed 
financial expert elbowed his way 
through a knot of reporters into the 
President’s presence at Hyde Park, 
N. Y., but he did not dine with his boss. 
He handed his resignation to Mr. Roose- 
velt and departed. 


Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Doug- 
las would comment on the action. 

Fiscal experts attributed the silence 
to the fact that the President would 
have preferred the Budget Director to 
remain in office for the next few months, 
when vital financial problems must be 
solved. There will be an issue of Treas- 
ury securities in mid-September, and 
budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1936 must be prepared to present to 
the January session of Congress. 

Soft-spoken Mr. Douglas’s resigna- 
tion, however, came as no surprise to 
those who have had their ears to the 
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Daniel W. Bell (Left), Appointed Acting Director of the Budget by President Roose- 
velt to Succeed Lewis W. Douglas (Right), Who Resigned on the Issue of Economy 


Washington ground. For months the 
former Arizona Congressman has been 
unable tosee eye-to-eye with Mr. Roose- 
velt on money matters. A _ thrifty 
“housekeeper,” he lived for the day 
when he could proudly announce: 
“Budget balanced!” 

Feeling this goal had been pushed 
beyond the horizon by vast emergency 
expenditures, the economical Mr. Doug- 
las chose to exit from the financial 
scene. 

Mr. Roosevelt appointed Daniel W. 
Bell, a commissioner in the Treasury 
Department, to the abruptly vacated 
post. Politicians wagered on whether 
the appointment was permanent— 
whether Mr. Bell’s fiscal views would 
prove congenial enough to the Presi- 
dent to prevent further friction in that 
independent branch of the Treasury 
Department. 


RELIEF: Facts and Figures Point 
To Another Difficult Winter 


Following his analysis of the admin- 


istration’s farm program (see page 
82), Donald R. Richberg Monday made 
public a detailed report on “Relief of 
Destitution” under the New Deal. 

‘At its Labor Day breakfast table a 
disturbed nation learned that “the trend 
of relief will be upward in the course 
of the next eight months; and that the 
severity of the drought situation and 
the usual seasonal increase in relief 
during the Winter point to a probable 
relief load of 5,000,000 families in 


February, 1935.” « 


The report declared that in June of 
this year 3,700,000 families—16,600,000 
Persons—1314 per cent of the country’s 
Population—were receiving relief. This 
about the same number as in June 
last year, 

“Relief payments,” said Mr. Rich- 
berg, “increased from an average per 


family per month of $16 in May, 1933, 
to $19 in October, 1933, and to about 
$23 today...” 

He revealed that last year the Feder- 
al government paid more than 60 per 
cent of the total public relief bill, State 
and local governments contributing the 
rest. 

The morning Mr. Richberg’s report 
appeared, The Associated Press also re- 
leased a study of relief activities. AP 
figures showed that caring for the un- 
employed and destitute during the de- 
pression has cost the United States a 
total of more than $3,000,000,000. 

According to Corrington Gill, As- 
sistant Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator, private contributions met 
30 to 40 per cent of relief expenditures 
in early depression days. Now they are 
paying less than 5 per cent. 

Last week The New York Times sur- 
veyed the burden of relief in leading 
cities throughout the country (see 
table). Its computation showed nearly 
one person out of four receiving relief 
funds in New York, which topped the 
list. 

New York’s Commissioner of Public 
Welfare, William Hodson, hastened to 
point out an error in The Times com- 
putation, which included veterans’ and 
other pensions not paid from relief 





RELIEF FIGURES 





Population Percentage 
City On Relief Rolls * 
New York 
Denver 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland (Cuyahoga County) 
Milwaukee (Milwaukee County) 
Philadelphia 
Kansas City 
Baltimore 
Chicago (Cook County) 
Detroit (Wayne County) 
Minneapolis 
San Francisco 
Seattle (King County) 
Galveston (Galveston County) 


* Figures from The New York Times. 


funds. Counting emergency relief alone, 
only 18 per cent of all New Yorkers 
were receiving public support, he said. 

“The figures of many cities are low,” 
said Mr. Hodson, “because they are 
failing to meet their obligations toward 
the unemployed. They are letting them 
starve.” 

° 


ARMY: Both Coasts “Invaded,”’ 
Mobilize 


The army’s high command last week 
continued to prod its imagination. 
While typewriters clacked and com- 
munication lines buzzed, the mythical 
invading Black Army firmly estab- 
lished itself in New Jersey. To make 
things harder another “paper” foe en- 
gaged the West Coast in a to-the-death 
conflict. 

“The situation is serious,’’ reported 
the war department. Chief of Staff 
MacArthur, learning that New York 
City was the enemy’s objective, left 
Washington for new headquarters at 
Raritan Arsenal, N. J. Generals of the 
First and Second Field Armies looked 
worried. 

In all, the “Blacks” landed 100,000 
paper fighters on the Jersey shore. 
Their first move was to grab means of 
transportation. Paralleling in many 
ways Germany’s knife-like thrust into 
Belgium in 1914, the foreign hordes drove 
toward Eastern industrial centers, bent 
on seizing mines, steel plants, and mu- 
nitions factories. While the fictitious 
foes carried all. before them, Uncle 
Sam’s regiments built a line of de- 
fense. The First Field Army took its 
stand outside Philadelphia, the Second 
at Princeton. 

From army headquarters came news 
of theoretical events. The enemy made 
short work of coast defenses. Vaca- 
tionists on the Jersey shore fied head- 
long. John D. Rockefeller Sr. was re- 
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ported leaving his Lakewood estate in 
a high-powered car. Refugees poured 
into Philadelphia. Simultaneously 750 
long-range bombers zoomed from air- 
plane carrier decks and reduced New 
York City to a jumble of twisted steel 
and broken glass. Citizens, hastily 
gathering valuables, flocked across the 
Hudson River to seek safety inland. 

The war of the typewriters was on 
in earnest. Theoretically, the general 
staff hurriedly issued orders for nation- 
wide mobilization. Theoretically, the 
President called Congress to deal with 
the emergency. 

By these maneuvers tacticians hoped 
to learn how well America could pro- 
tect itself if attacked simultaneously on 
both Eastern and Western Coasts. They 
are convinced that World War trench- 
warfare will not be repeated in the 
next conflict. Highly mobile armies 
striking with lightning rapidity will 
win future battles, they believe. It is 
vital to discover how quickly American 
forces can be mobilized. 

Although taxpayers were glad to 
know that the shotless, bloodless, sol- 
dierless “war” would need no special 
appropriations, West Coast residents 
raised eyebrows when they learned that 
all paper fighting planes were winging 
Eastward. The other foreign coalition 
engaged the Third and Fourth Field 
Armies along the Pacific, and Cali- 
fornians resented the implication that 
the East was more worth saving. 


PRIMARIES: Two States Vote in 
“No Decision” Tugs of War 


Last week bigwig Democrats had 
other election news to mull over besides 
Upton Sinclair’s victorious primary fight 
in California (see Front Page). 


® Mississippi primaries caused the most 
head-shaking in Washington. Along 
the Gulf waxed a three-cornered battle 
for the Democratic nomination for a 
seat in the United States Senate. Sen- 
ator Hubert D. Stephens, veteran law- 
maker, wanted to succeed himself. 
Against him were arrayed fiery Repre- 
sentative Ross Collins and ex-Gov. 
Theodore G. Bilbo. 

Mississippians who trooped in from 
the red clay hills to vote failed to award 
the victor’s crown. Although Mr. Col- 
lins, who has a progressive record in 
Congress, was eliminated, neither Sen- 
ator Stephens nor Mr. Bilbo were able 
to corral a majority of votes. They will 
have to fight a run-off conflict Sept. 18. 

Both candidates are looked at 
askance by Democratic leaders. Sen- 
ator Stephens has given the New Deal 
only lukewarm support. Though Mis- 
sissippians think highly of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority’s work in the 
State, the Senator has consistenly fa- 
vored the power interests. 

Political opponents describe ex-Gov- 
ernor Bilbo as the greatest nuisance 
that has struck Mississippi since the 
advent of the boll weevil and the Texas 
cattle tick. He himself claims that, if 
elected, he will make Huey Pierce 
Long “seem tame.” 
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Coleman Blease, Still Running 
for Governor in South Carolina 
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Theodore Bilbo, Who Claims More 
Color Than the Louisiana Kingfish 
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Three years ago Bilbo lost the oy. 
ernorship. Last year he receiveg 4 
$6,000-a-year sinecure in the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture pasting newspape, 
clippings in a book. They called hin 
the “Pastemaster General.” He jr. 
signed this job to try his wings in, 
flight back to the higher branches 9 
political power. 











® South Carolinians last week had twp 
problems to settle by ballot. They haj 
to choose a Gubernatorial candidate 
and at the same time express an opin. 
ion on a liquor referendum. 

South Carolina, traditionally farmer. 
dominated, in last week’s primaries fo; 
the first time felt the force of her grow. 
ing industrial population. Olin D. Johp. 
ston, young former textile worker, le 
ex-Gov. Coleman L. Blease home by 
comfortable margin, but not enough to 
give him a clear title to the Governor. 
ship. In a run-off on Sept. 11 Mr 
Blease, active in the State’s politics for 
almost half a century, will contest 
Johnston’s right to occupy the Execv- 
tive Mansion. 

Last April the Legislature author. 
ized the populace to determine its 
drinking habits. The State was dry 
before national prohibition. Although 
3.2 beer is permitted, julep addicts have 
their rye or bourbon shipped to them 
from outside the State, a bottle at a 
time. 

The vote on liquor was nip and tuck 
until the Charleston (historically wet) 
voice was heard. The scales were tipped 
in favor of repeal by about 12,000 votes. 

Ironically, Candidate Johnston is a 
rabid dry. 


















































CRIME: Dillinger’s Beautician, 
Lawyers, Hiders Behind Bar 












J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s Bureau of Criminal 
Investigation, visited Chicago last week. 
He left it well pleased with a task u- 
dertaken at his personal direction. 
Thanks, it was said, to information sup- 
plied by the “woman in red” who put 
the finger on the late John Dillinger, 
five men and two women were arrested. 
All were charged with harboring and 
concealing Dillinger and his aide, 
Homer Van Meter, killed in St. Paul 
two weeks ago. 

The seven prisoners stood before 
Commissioner Edwin K. Walker. “Guil- 
ty,” murmured Dr. Wilhelm Loeser, ac- 
cused of lifting the outlaws’ faces. 
“Guilty,” said Dr. Harold Bernard Cas- 
sidy, charged with assisting Dr. Loeset. 
“Guilty,” muttered Arthur W. O'Leary, 
a lawyer’s clerk said to have arranged 
the operations. “I’ve been framed,’ 
groaned O’Leary’s employer, Louis P. 
Piquett, Dillinger’s lawyer and once 
Chicago prosecutor. 

Also arrested were Marie Confort, 
Van Meter’s girl, and William and Ella 
Finerty, accused of hiding the crim 
nals in Calumet City, Ill. None of the 
seven could post bond, which ranged 
from $50,000 for Piquett, alleged “ma* 
ter mind” of the harboring plot, to $5- 
000 for the women. All went to Cook 
County jail. 
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B R ITAIN: Their Majesties Take the “Greatest 


Pleasure:” Their “Dearly Beloved Son’”’ Is Engaged 


The dry pages of the Court Circular, 
which chronicles the routine doings of 
the British Royal Family, surprised the 
world last week with a pretty love story. 
‘It is with the greatest pleasure that 
the King and Queen announce the be- 
trothal of their dearly beloved son, 
Prince George, to Princess Marina, 
daughter of Prince and Princess Nich- 
olas of Greece, to which the King has 
gladly given his consent.” 

The announcement came from Bal- 
moral Castle, Scotland, the sovereigns’ 
white granite Summer residence. The 
courtship which occasioned it took place 
among the wooded mountains and co- 
palt blue lakes of northern Yugoslavia. 


Curios: Two cupids had a hand in 
the romance: King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia, who is a friend of King George 
and the Duke of York, and his nephew, 
Prince Paul, who married Olga, Mari- 
na’s elder sister. The round-faced, 
clean-shaven Paul, more  cupid-like 
than the mustached Alexander, is an 
Oxford graduate and father of two chil- 
dren. 

On Alexander’s instructions, Paul in- 
vited Prince George and Princess Ma- 
rina to be his guests at his white-walled 
villa on Lake Bohinj, two miles south 
of Alexander’s Summer palace on Lake 
Bled. The invitation seemed guileless. 
Paul, Olga and Marina had met George 
often at the Scottish shooting lodge of 
the Duke of York, his brother. 

When the tall, stoop - shouldered 
Prince flew to Yugoslavia the middle of 
last month a few romantic rumors flew 
back. Gossips, however, were cautious. 
Earlier reports had predicted a match 
with Princess Ingrid of Sweden. 

Doubtless Marina’s pretty face, state- 
ly figure, and devotion to sports, music, 
and dancing, which George likes, would 
have sufficed amid such stimulating 
Scenery. But the cupids took no 
chances. They brought the couple to- 
gether in the happy home of Paul and 
Olga. Within a few days of his arrival 
George pressed and won his suit. 


Georce: Prince George Edward 
Alexander Edmund, fourth son of King 
George and Queen Mary, stands little 
chance of mounting the British throne. 
He is outranked by the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, the latter’s 
daughters—Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose and the Duke of Glou- 
cester. He has therefore seldom hesi- 
tated to indulge his tastes for fast cars, 
Planes, and bright lights. 

Born Dec, 20, 1902, he served in the 
British Navy like his father, qualifying 
a8 @ midshipman in 1921. He proved 


Popular with fellow officers and de- 
lighted them one night in Danzig by 
dressing as a girl at a ball. Introduced 
as “Mile. Fifi” from Jardin des Plantes 
(the name’ of the Paris zoo), he 
charmed many young blades and re- 


In This Setting the Romance of Prince George and Priftéess Marina Blos- 
somed. At Right Is Summer Palace of King Alexander of Yugoslavia 
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Princess Marina of Greece: Bobbed 
Chestnut Hair and Paris Clothes 


tired without disclosing his identity. 

In 1925 he was transferred to the 
China squadron. Rumor said at the 
time that his parents were trying to 
prevent a match with Miss Poppy Bar- 
ing, daughter of Sir Godfrey and Lady 
Baring. Three years later, an officer 
aboard the British cruiser Durban, he 
turned up in Hollywood as “Lieutenant 
Windsor.” Douglas Fairbanks and 
Mary Pickford entertained him at 
Pickfair and introduced him to Charlie 
Chaplin, Greta Garbo, Gloria Swanson, 
June Collyer, and Lili Damita. With 
the latter two he lunched at a hotel. 

Somewhat delicate, he retired from 
the navy in 1929, served a stretch in 
the Foreign Office, and has lately been 
attached to the Home Office as a 
factory inspector. 


Marina: The Princess, 27, is daugh- 
ter of former Grand Duchess Helen 
Vladimirovna of Russia. Her father is 


SOIBELMAN 
Prince George of Britain: Jubilantly 
He Climbed the Nearest Mountain 


the uncle of former King George II of 
Greece, dethroned by the revolution of 
1924. Diplomats agreed that barring 
a Greek restoration there could be little 
political significance in the match. 


Marina keeps her chestnut hair 
bobbed and carefully waved and uses 
lipstick and mascara. She wears Paris 
clothes and occasionally sews and 
cooks. She has met her fiance’s par- 
ents in England and learned of their 
assent from a telegram sent to Salz- 
burg, Austria, where she motored with 
George, Paul, and Olga to hear Arturo 
Toscanini conduct a concert. 

“I cannot tell you how happy I 
am,” she said when interviewed at the 
fashionable Hotel l'Europe. “I hope 
the marriage will take place soon.” 
The hotel manager reported she wore a 
diamond ring. George carried a gold 
cigarette case, a gift from her. 

Back at Paul’s villa, Marina began to 
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plan her trousseau. Prince George ar- 
rayed himself in his green and white 
mountaineering suit and shorts. Jubi- 
lantly he scaled a few peaks, easily 
outclimbing his bodyguard, Inspector 
Harry Evans of Scotland Yard. 

In London it was announced the wed- 
ding will be held in November or De- 
cember at Westminster Abbey, with a 
wedding breakfast at Buckingham 
Palace. For Prince George, who now 
has an annuity of £10,000 ($49,990) a 
year from the State, the ceremony will 
automatically entail a 50 per cent 
raise. 


“EATS:” Lord Edward Montagu Sells 


Sausages to Hungry Boatsmen 


From a_ white wooden kitchen 
mounted on an old automobile chassis, 
Lord Edward Eugene Fernando Mon- 
tagu, second son of the Duke of 
Manchester, served coffee, sausages, 
doughnuts and other delicacies last 
week to hungry Cockneys at Maiden- 
head, near London. Lord Edward needs 
money. 

The handsome young man built the 
kitchen himself and had it towed to the 
Thames resort where amateur boats- 
men work up appetites with sculls and 
punt poles. Flanking him behind the 


narrow counter stood two gay assis- 
tants—Betty Dumas, wife of a dubious- 





ly titled Count recently jailed and re- 
leased on rubber check charges, and 
Peggy Bevan, a former river club 
hostess. 

Business was brisk. Patrons taunted 
his Lordship good-naturedly about his 
enterprise but bought about £4 worth 
($19.96 currently) of his wares. Only 
one incident marred the gala opening. 
Betty became annoyed at a female de- 
tractor and yanked the patron’s hair. 
Spectators pulled the clawing girls 
apart. 

Two years ago Lord Edward, who is 
29, was held as a material witness in 
the unsolved slaying of Capt. Walter 
Wanderwell, adventurer, murdered on a 
yacht at Long Beach, Calif. Six months 
later Victoria, B. C., authorities 
charged him with assault. Early last 
month he flew from England to France 
with the announced intention of join- 
ing the French Foreign Legion. At 
Dunkirk he changed his mind. Lord 
Edward’s mother, divorced wife of the 
Duke, is the former Helena Zimmer- 
man, daughter of a Cincinnati railroad 
magnate. 

From his portable kitchen he sells no 
hot dogs, as newspapers reported, but 
plump pork sausages, warmed on a 
spirit stove and served on plates. Hot 
dogs, virtually unknown in Eritain, are 
obtainable at only tr7o London shops 
and from a few itinerant kawkers. 
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Lord Montagu: An Empty Pocketbook Put Him in the Sausage Business 





They are called “red hots.” Lord Eq. 
ward’s pork sausage, if served as a 
sandwich, is a “dog on a stretcher.” 

Across the channel Parisians are 
more familiar with hot dogs which 
they call “saucisses de Francfort.” 
Swank hotels now serve a type half as 
large as the standard “hairless hound,” 
For 2 francs 50 centimes (16 cents 
currently) patrons can buy a brace of 
these puppies. 


ALL QUIET: London Autoists “Confer 
Boon of Sleep” Under New Curfew Rule 


London was so quiet by night last 
week that Leslie Hore-Belisha, Minister 
of Transport, could almost hear a pin 
drop. Motorists heeded his polite re- 
quest for “Noise disarmament, please,” 
and refrained from tooting. The zero 
hour against auto horns was 11:30 P.M. 
Until 7 in the morning the Minister 
himself, helped by 3,000 extra Bobbies, 
patrolled the area within a 5-mile ra- 
dius of Charing Cross. They were pre- 
pared to slap $10 fines on horn-squawk- 
ing drivers. There was hardly a honk 
in a hundred. 

‘Pleased by the response to his anti- 
toot rule, energetic Mr. Hore-Belisha 
decreed the siren-curfew permanent and 
decided to extend it on Sept. 16 to all 
of urban England. “I desire that the 
boon of sleep be conferred as quickly 
as possible on as many as possible, 
particularly the sick,” he said. 


. 
FRANCE: 486 Planes “Fight it 
Out” Above Le Bourget Field 


“We'll turn on every light in our 
homes! We'll start bonfires in the 
streets!” 

Such was the response of French 
Communists and Socialists last week to 
a request that Paris be darkened for 
night air maneuvers. Army Generals 
hoped to test the capital’s vulnerability 
to enemy raids. The pacifist hubbub, 
which included threats of more riots, 
compelled them to abandon their orig- 
inal plan. 

Instead they chose Le Bourget, air- 
port fifteen miles northwest of the city, 
as the objective of a morning assault. 
Beyond a theoretical front 145 miles 
east of Paris, Gen. Augustin Gerard 
assembled 176 bombers and attack 
ships to simulate a German air fleet. 
His opponent, Gen. Massenet de Maran- 
cour, undertook the defense with 310 
planes. 

Fog veiled weather-beaten wooden 
hangars at Le Bourget. Defenders had 
another advantage in being warned of 
the attack. Yet at 10 o’clock, soon after 
the war games began, seventeen bomb- 
ers roared over the field at 190 miles 
an hour. Powered with two 860-horse- 
power engines, each could have dumped 
1,600 pounds of bombs. After dropping 
flares, they zoomed away into the mist. 

A few minutes later twelve addition- 
al raiders arrived. A third attack 
brought seventeen more. Defense forces, 
which included machines capable of 
230 miles an hour, appeared-helpless to 
head off the invaders. . 

Next day the sham raiders again at: 
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French Air Corps at Le Bourget Field: Paris Feared That Many of the Planes Were Obsolete 


tained their goal. Gen. Victor Denain, 
Air Minister, conferred with the army 
general staff. He declined to say which 
side had won. The decision, he ex- 
plained, would follow detailed study of 
reports and photographs. 

Paris mewspapers doubted that 
France’s entire air force of 3,500 planes 
could defend the city from an unex- 
pected night raid. The Paris Soir urged 
authorities to arrange for immediate 
evacuation of the city’s 3,700,000 in- 
habitants at warning of impending at- 
tacks. 

Pierre Cot, former Air Minister, pre- 
dicted wholesale destruction for cities 
in the next war. “A single plane loaded 
with incendiary bombs could start more 
fires than the Paris fire department 
could fight,” he said. “Imagine an at- 
tack combining incendiary gas and 
bombs. It would be a panic.” 

L'Intransigeant’s editors, aware that 
many French planes are obsolete, 
asked European nations to demobilize 
air forces. “Every country,” the paper 
said hopefully, “must loyally engage 
not to use its commercial planes for 
military purposes. Paris could have 
been wiped out by the invaders, and it 
is little consolation to think that prob- 
ably Berlin could be wiped out with 
equal ease.” 


POLAND: Prince of Pless Goes 
From Castles to Receivership 


A commoner who attempted to tax 

feudal ancestors of Prince Hans Hein- 
rich XVII von Pless would doubtless 
have rotted in a dungeon. Last week a 
district court calmly forced the Prince 
into receivership because he owed the 
Polish people 18,000,000 zlotys ($3,461,- 
400 currently). 
_ Until the Prince pays back taxes and 
interest a government agent will ad- 
minister his industrial holdings. Those 
include ten coal mines; two lumber 
mills, a brewery, iron and brick works 
—in all, 67 enterprises. 

Trouble dates from the great war 
Peace treaties by which a part of the 


family’s properties, formerly German, 
were placed under Polish rule. Both 
the Prince and his father, Prince Hans 
Heinrich XV, are Germans by birth. 
The elder Prince, 73, a tall, stern man, 
was an intimate of the ex-Kaiser. In 
1891 he married Mary Theresa Olivia 
Cornwallis-West, an English beauty 
who is a cousin of Winston Churchill 
and traces her descent to Lord Del- 
aware. 

The Princess of Pless calls herself 
Daisy. She proudly recalls that the 
Prince of Wales (later King Edward 
VII) attended her London wedding. 
Thereafter, in the late ’90s, she fluttered 
exquisitely between her husband’s 
castles: Fuerstenstein and Pless in 
Silesia, Albrechtsburg in Saxony, and 
several smaller establishments. 

Fuerstenstein, built on a pine-clad 
peak in a park more than twenty miles 
square, is a veritable apartment house. 
It has 500 rooms. In the old days Fuer- 
stenstein’s wine and food bills totaled 
$150,000 annually. Like the white- 
walled castle of Pless it is full of gilded 
furniture, massive chandeliers, and 
marble stairways. 

At Pless, Princess Daisy found serv- 
ants in crimson and silver liveries and 
a park which sheltered one of the few 
remaining herds of the almost extinct 
auroch, or European bison. Her hus- 
band dabbled in diplomacy and shot 
stags from blinds, using a rifle with 
telescopic sights. 

The couple’s first son, Hans Heinrich 
XVII, was born in 1900. He inherited 
his mother’s good looks. To her dis- 
tress he served as a German Army lieu- 
tenant in the war. In that struggle 
Pless Castle became general headquar- 
ters of the German eastern front. To 
it came the Emperor (whom the elder 
Prince served as aide-de-camp), von 
Hindenburg, and other notables. The 
Princess, already suspect because of 
her nationality, had to move out. She 
finally divorced her husband in 1922. 

When treaties placed Pless ‘and its 
surrounding coal mines in Poland,:the 


two. stiff-necked German Princes felt. 


obliged to become Polish citizens. The 
younger-man took charge, of. the family 


interests, once valued at $20,000,000. 
But he angered Polish authorities by 
championing the cause of German mi- 
norities and resisting demands that he 
fire 8,000 German workers. 

In 1930 the government ordered auc- 
tion of his furniture at Pless to raise 
taxes it claimed were due. The young 
Prince immediately dispatched most of 
his valuables to Fuerstenstein, in Ger- 
man Silesia. He appealed to the League 
of Nations under treaties which charge 
it to protect minorities. The auction 
raised only $9,500. The case dragged on. 

The Prince continued to profess in- 
ability to pay. The depression, he said, 
had shrunk his wealth. Warsaw re- 
mained unconvinced and finally ordered 
the district court to decree the receiver- 
ship. A government agent, authorities 
hope, will find funds which escaped the 
Prince’s notice. 


U.S. S. R.: More Steps Are Taken 


Toward the League’s Doorway 


When Maxim Litvinoff, sardonic cher- 
ub of European diplomacy, took charge 
of Moscow’s foreign relations nine years 
ago he found the international atmos- 
phere chilly. Unperturbed, he peddled 
sweetness and light in the form of non- 
aggression pacts with the Soviet Union. 
Today his customers include Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Persia, Tur- 
key, and Italy. 

Last week more evidences of his en- 
ergy appeared. The British Foreign 
Office announced that Britain, France, 
and Italy were smoothing Russia’s road 
to the League of Nations. These three 
nations hold the only permanent seats 
on the League Council, which serves as 
a sort of executive committee. They 
agree that Russia must come in as an 
equal. Preliminary soundings in the 
capitals of other League members were 
reported favorable. Most diplomats de- 
clared Russia’s entry was assured. 

The hard-headed M. Litvinoff realized 
that the powers’ sudden eagerness to 
welcome Russia as a League member 
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sprang not solely from brotherly love. 
Russia’s army is considerably larger 
than the official figure of 562,000 men. 
Such an addition to the potential mili- 
tary backing of the League would rout 
the specter of Nazi expansion. 

That specter stalked again last week 
in the Saar when Geoffrey G. Knox, 
League Commissioner, reported that 
16,000 Saar-landers were receiving mil- 
itary training in Germany. They were 
learning to drill, Mr. Knox claimed, so 
as to be ready for the plebiscite Jan. 13, 
when residents of the richgcoal-mining 
region will decide whether to join Ger- 
many, tie up with France, or continue 
under League administration. Discov- 
ery of the military unit’s existence 
aroused fears that Nazis, who predict a 
90 per cent German vote, might not 
bother to wait for the balloting. 

British diplomats emphasized a 
League invitation to Russia would'con- 
stitute no threat to Nazi aspirations. 
M. Litvinoff doubtless knew better. It 
seemed obvious that Russia would ben- 
efit materially from League member- 
ship. Security from German attacks 
would enable her to ‘throw her full 
strength, if necessary, against Japan. 

But the Soviet diplomat hesitated. 
Russia would join the League, he indi- 
cated, only if the proposed Eastern Lo- 
carno is achieved. The scheme involves 
a complicated series of security pacts 
to guarantee the status quo in Europe. 
It would force Germany to accept a 
product somewhat similar to that which 
M. Litvinoff has vainly tried to “sell” 
her. 


GERMANY: UHitler’s Political 
Will, Debts, and Bachelors 


What would happen to Germany if 
Adolf Hitler suddenly died? 

The Reich Leader himself became 
concerned about the question last week. 
Before the fireplace of his six-room cot- 
tage among the rocky Bavarian Alps 
he held weighty discussions. Secrecy 
shrouded even the names of fellow con- 
ferees. Reports trickled out that he 
had decided on Rudolf Hess as his po- 
litical heir. 

The bushy-browed Hess, an alumnus 
of the 1923 Beer Hall Putsch, says he 
believes Herr Hitler receives guidance 
from Heaven. Hess is considered in- 
corruptible and far less ambitious than 
Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Prus- 
sian Premier. Some political gossips 
believed that the elephantine General 
would not stomach the elevation of 
Herr Hess. They predicted a triumvi- 
rate composed of Hess, Goering, and 
Gen. Werner von Blomberg, Defense 
Minister and commander of the regu- 
lar army. 


¢ While Herr Hitler pondered these 
matters, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht predicted 
a disappointing future for Germany’s 
creditors. Their only recourse, said 
the dictator of German finance and 
business, is to grant her a complete 
moratorium for several years. There- 
after, he added, they must scale down 
her debts and allow her sufficient cred- 


its to resume normal trade with the 
world. 

Some experts felt that the Schacht 
announcement was a virtual declara- 
tion of bankruptcy. The heavy losers 
would be the United States, Britain, 
The Netherlands, Sweden, France, and 
Switzerland. 


® Young German bachelors faced a fu- 
ture as dismal as that of foreign bond- 
holders. Oct. 1 they will be marched 
into “voluntary labor’ camps, leaving 
their jobs to unemployed fathers of 
large families. 

The order applies to men under 25 
who have no families or parents to 
support. Cynics noted that active Na- 
zis were exempted. 

e 


MANCHUKUO: Gunboats to the 


Rescue of Bandits’ Captives 


The night express from Harbin thun- 
dered south through a heavy rain last 
week toward Hsinking, capital of the 
Japanese-controlled State of Manchu- 
kuo. From the locomotive cab the 
Soviet engineer peered anxiously ahead. 
Bandits had wrecked many Chinese 
Eastern Railway trains. 

The headlight’s long beam flickered 
on the rails. In one place the steel 
lines gleamed unevenly. A rail was 
loosened! Too late the engineer jammed 
on the brakes. 

Lurching drunkenly the locomotive 
crashed on its side. Four passenger 
coaches piled up behind it. In the dark- 
ness machine guns rattled. Bullets 
streamed into the wreck, splintering 
wood and shivering glass. 

An ugly armed rabble swarmed out 
of the night. Japanese train guards 
fired. The bandits shot them down. 
Crawling through the smashed cars, 
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they robbed the dead and wounded ang 
dragged out affluent-looking passep-. 
gers as prospects for ransoms. Eight- 
een others lay dead. 

Aboard the wrecked train were J, J. 
Russell and Robert Lury, Americans 
and E. F. Johanssen, a Dane, all for. 
eign representatives of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures Corp. Rus- 
sell locked himself in a compartment 
and escaped capture. The two others, 
with six Japanese, were kidnaped. 

Prodded along with rifles, they walked 
barefoot the rest of the night and al) 
next day until they reached the Sun- 
gari River, 40 miles distant. There the 
bandits bound them and bundled them 
into boats camouflaged with willow 
branches to escape notice of searching 
airplane pilots. 

Hiding behind islands to avoid Jap- 
anese river gunboats, the bandits made 
their way slowly toward their lair. The 
third morning after the wreck they 
reached a willow-shaded sandbar and 
entrenched to withstand attacks. 

The bandits dug a pit and tossed in 
their victims, still bound, promising 
death to any who shouted to river gun- 
boats. By this time airplanes were rat- 
tling overhead. None of the pilots spot- 
ted the hide-out. 

The first time river patrols passed 
by, the prisoners made no sound. But 
on the second occasion Kumetaro Mur- 
akami, a young Japanese, yelled for 
help. A captor shot him through the 
shoulder. Japanese soldiers heard the 
report, routed the bandits, and rescued 
their victims. 

The Soviet Union, which hopes to sell 
the road to Japan, claims Tokyo in- 
spires such raids to beat down the sales 
price. Japanese deny it. Last week they 
accused the train crew of conspiring 
with the bandits. 
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YACHTING: In Just One Second, 
Rainbow Becomes the Defender 


Nine miles southeast of Brenton 
Lightship, off Rhode Island, two long 
slim sailing vessels raced prow to prow. 
Their bulging canvases towered higher 
than the Brooklyn Bridge. Friday of 
last week Rainbow and Yankee, candi- 
dates to defend America’s Cup against 
Great Britain, finished a 30-mile test in 
what looked like a dead heat. 

No one on either boat could be cer- 
tain who won. Spectators edged their 
craft near the official boat to find out. 
Informally, through mouths mega- 
phoned by cupped hands, referees 
shouted the verdict: “Rainbow by one 
second.” 

It was Rainbow’s fourth victory over 
Yankee in five trials. Considering the 
close finish of this final race and Yan- 
kee’s victories in 4 out of 5 of the un- 
official races in July, few yachtsmen 
expected the Cup Committee to select 
the defender without further trials. Yet 
three hours later George A. Cormack, 
secretary of the committee, posted a 
terse bulletin on the board in the New 
York Yacht Club: ‘The America’s Cup 
Committee has chosen Rainbow to de- 
fend America’s Cup.” 

‘T can’t understand it,” said Chandler 
Hovey, managing director of Yankee. 
“It seems incredible.” 

Yankee rooters felt the decision was 
a triumph of “capital” over “labor.” 
Rainbow, headed by Harold S. Vander- 
bilt and sixteen other millionaires, will 
sail a best four out of seven series with 
Britain’s Endeavour, beginning Sept. 15. 

Yankee, called the “‘people’s boat” be- 
cause it was built on a shoestring by 
popular subscription, will be hauled up 
on a beach. Her skipper, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Hoover’s silent Secretary 
of the Navy and great-grandson of 
President John Quincy Adams, has been 
called “the ablest all-around sailor on 
the water.” 


FOOTBALL: 80,000 See “Stars” 
Score 0-0 in Pre-Season Game 


In Chicago the last night of August 
there seemed to be as many stars on 
the ground as there were in the sky. 
The greatest galaxy of football talent 
ever assembled at one time glittered in 
= under floodlights in Soldiers 

ield. 

A team of last year’s outstanding col- 
legians, selected by fans through a 
Chicago Tribune poll, exposed itself to 
the claws of the Chicago Bears, 1933 
professional champions. For 60 minutes 
of play the teams struggled up nd 
down the standard 300 x 160 field. 
Neither side could carry the ball over 
the goal line or kick it between the 
posts. The score was 0-0. 

The amateurs earned a satisfying 
moral victory. In sixteen days of prac- 
tice under coach Noble Kizer of Purdue, 
they developed a strong Notre Dame 
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offensive, most complicated of all at- 
tacks to learn. It netted three more 
first downs than the professionals could 
get, 74 more yards by rushing. 

The professionals had an excuse. 
They could not use those threatening 
plays that call for a back to run around 
end up to the line of scrimmage and 
then suddenly heave a pass to a team- 
mate down the field. The game was 
governed by collegiate rules that com- 
pel passers to throw only from five or 
more yards back of the line. 

As a prologue to the drama, each 
amateur star trotted on the field alone, 
all the lights out but one powerful spot 
shining on his gold helmet while the 
band tooted out his alma-mater song. 

Their starting line-up was Manske 
(N.W.) and Skladany (Pitt.) ends; 
Krause (N.D.) and Schwammel (0.S8.) 
tackles; Walton ( Pitt.) and Jones (Ind.) 
guards; Bernard (Mich.) center; Grif- 
fith (S. Calif.) quarterback; Feathers 
(Tenn.) and Laws (Iowa) halfbacks; 
Mikulak (Ore.) fullback. Herman Ever- 
hardus of Michigan, a substitute half- 
back, pulled the crowd to its feet with 
his flashy end runs and bull’s-eye passes. 

Headliners of the Chicago Bears: 
Bill Hewitt, end, the only man on the 
field to risk his skull without the pro- 
tection of a headguard; Wayland Beck- 
er, whose place punts saved his team in 
the second half; Red Grange, galloping 
ghost appearing in his two-hundred- 
twenty-first game. His life record be- 
fore this contest started was nineteen 
miles gained in sixteen seasons. He 
failed to increase his mark because the 
all-stars “got” him soon after he came 
on the field. They kicked him over the 
eye, sending him to the sidelines. 


Though the hour of the game was 
suitable for after-dinner bridge and the 
weather more fitted for baseball, 80,000 
paid to see pre-season football action. 
Others throughout the nation sat com- 
fortably by their radios and enjoyed not 
only the play-by-play description but 
the plight of a broadcasting celebrity. 

After climbing to the top of the 
horseshoe stadium which he himself 
helped to build, Mayor Edward J. Kelley 
of Chicago said: “I’m all out of gas.” 
He was so winded he had to cut short 
his usual praise of Chicagoans and 
their city. 


* 
TRAPSHOOTING: Dana Becomes 


Nation’s Best Pigeon-Smasher 


Lawrence George Dana, 58-year-old 
oil producer of Derrick City, Pa., is 
America’s 1934 trapshooting champion. 
Precedent limits his reign to one year. 
In 35 years no one has won the title 
twice. 

Until last week, Dana rated himself 
a mediocre shot—good for only 83 out 
of 100 clay pigeons. “Just to be with 
the boys,” he traveled to the Grand 
American Handicap shoot at Vandalia, 
Ohio (10 miles north of Dayton where 
the Dixie Highway crosses the Old Na- 
tional Road). 

His handicap allowed him to stand 
17 yards from the traps. Less accurate 
men stood at the minimum distance of 
16 yards. Experts stood back 25 yards. 

Instead of blowing up as most medi- 
ocre athletes do under the strain of 
national competition, Dana sniped off 
the best score of his life: 98 out of 100. 
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That tied him with an Ohioan, H. F. 
Pace, who stood at 19 yards. Then 
Dana won the shoot-off by shattering 
24 out of 25 pigeons, one more than 
Pace. 

Trapshooting does not seem to favor 
age or sex. Mrs. Lela Hall, a young 
Missouri housewife, just failed to match 
“Old Man” Dana’s skill: She hit 97 out 
of 100. Stanley’ Meadows, a 14-year-old 
from Des Moines, Ia., hit 96 out of 100. 

Second only to the Grand American 
last week was the “champion of cham- 
pions” shoot at Vandalia, a contest open 
to titleholders of every State. Mark 
Arie, well-known target-popper from 
Champaign, Ill., won it with 197 out of 
200. He used a 25-year-old gun that 
originally cost him $50. With it he has 
earned $50,000 in cash prizes. 

Most trapshooters do not fare too 
well financially. A 500-box of shells is 
worth from $15 to $23. Each contestant 
has to pay for the clay pigeons he 
shoots. Those 8-ounce “birds,” shaped 
like a small inverted saucer, cost 2 
cents each. 

The sport claims 5,000,000 adherents 
in the United States. Many outdoor 
men make the annual pilgrimage to 
Vandalia more to see if their shooting 
is up to par than in the hope of win- 
ning. Their camps near the traps are 
luxurious compared with the hunter’s 
coverts they are used to. Near by is a 
clubhouse equipped with shower baths. 

Bobby Jones, Walter Hagen, and 
Tommy Armour are trapshooting fans. 
The sport has a great kick in it. Each 
time a man pulls the trigger his gun 
slaps twenty pounds of pressure against 
his shoulder. Since hundreds of thous- 
ands of shots were fired at Vandalia 
last week, the aggregate kick was in 
thousands of tons. 


SPORT SHORTS: No More Lucky 
Charms for Schoolboy Rowe 


Superstition was knocked out of the 
box one afternoon last week. 

Schoolboy Rowe, Detroit’s freckled- 
faced hero, stalked to the mound bur- 
dened down with charms and trinkets. 
If he beat the Philadelphia Athletics 
he would set an all-time league record 
of seventeen consecutive pitching con- 
quests. In his hip pocket was a Can- 
adian penny, a Dutch copper piece, and 
two Chinese coins. Under his cap was 
a rabbit’s foot. Hidden away elsewhere 
on his person were a jade elephant and 
four feathers from a three-legged roos- 
ter’s tail. 

For three innings all went well. 
Rowe kept the Athletics from scoring. 
Then he blew up. Hits rattled off the 
fences. Rowe was taken out in the sev- 
enth inning, blamed with the loss of 
the game 13-5. 

That night he pulled up the window 
of his hotel room on the sixteenth floor 


of a- Philadelphia hotel and chucked ‘all °: 


his good luck pieces into the street. 
Boxinc: Wanted by Max Baer, 
heavyweight champion, “a woman who 
loves like Mae West, has a shape equal 
to Claudette Colbert’s, can sing like 
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Grace Moore, and keep still like Greta 
Garbo.” That’s the type Baer hopes to 
discover for his leading lady in pic. 
tures. Myrna Loy played opposite him 
in “Prizefighter and the Lady.” 


® Harry Dublinsky, once Chicago mar- 
bles champion, is shooting at boxing’s 
welterweight title. He slugged Tony 
Canzoneri into a gory helpless mass 
one night last week at Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn. As the eighteenth of 21 chil- 
dren, Dublinsky learned to defend him. 
self early in life. He can wrestle, swat 
a baseball, or handle a basketball like 
an expert. His mouth is one of his 
toughest features as a result of a life. 
time of harmonica playing. 


@ Alberto (Baby) Arizmendi, thick- 
skulled, bull-necked little Mexican, 
snatched the featherweight champion- 
ship of New York State from Mike 
Belloise. Baby had infantile paralysis 
when he was 8 years old. For months 
he couldn’t walk. Later his doctor rec- 
ommended boxing for exercise. 

PoLto: America’s two most famous 
mallet artists are on the sidelines. Tom- 
my Hitchcock Jr. definitely withdrew 
as a candidate for the East team which 
will ride against the West at Meadow 
Brook, Long Island, this Saturday. 
Doctors said it would be risky for 
Hitchcock to take the field, until he has 
had more time to recover from the 
brain concussion he suffered a few 
weeks ago. 

Devereux Milburn, head coach of the 
East team, got firsthand evidence of 
how tough Western players can be. 
Still worth a 7 handicap, Milburn scrim- 
maged with Elmer Boeseke Jr., Cali- 
fornia giant. Boeseke’s pony toppled 
Milburn’s to the ground, tossing polo’s 
53-year-old .veteran against the side- 
boards. He fractured his collarbone. 

TENNIS: An early favorite to win the 
Men’s National Singles Championship 
at Forest Hills, Long Island, Fred 
Perry turned down an appetizing offer 
from Bill O’Brien, tennis promoter, to 
turn professional after the tournament. 

O’Brien wailed: “I offered that guy 
$50,000 and he just laughed at me. 
You’d think 50 grand could be plucked 
off bushes.” 

Perry gave two reasons for his re- 
fusal. If he accepted, the United States 
and British Governments would swal- 
low up half the money in taxes. More 
important was the fact that profes- 
sionals are not socially desirable in 
British drawing rooms. Perry wants to 
conserve his prestige for his future 
wife, Mary Lawson, a movie actress. 

Swimminc: After examining her bank 
balance, Eleanor Holm Jarrett, the 
backstroke swimming star, has decided 
to become a professional. As an ama- 
teur shé can’t swim in the movies and 
get paid for it. Though an ex-Ziegfeld 
girl, she is prouder of her aquatic abili- 
ty than of her good looks: “When I see 
myself on the screen, I think I look 
awful. I get up and walk out.” She 
travels for hours under her own power 
in a pool but never takes a step oD 
dry land if she can ride. 
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ZAHAROFF: Mystic Knight W hose 
Irons Stir the Fires of War 


War is Sir Basil Zaharoff’s great 
partner. How many thousands this as- 
sociation has indirectly sent to a bloody 
pattlefield death, no one can estimate. 
All over Europe Zaharoff has hawked 
his wares—bullets, bombs, big guns, 
mortars, machine guns—anything and 
everything an army needs for fighting. 
His fortune is estimated in the hundreds 
of millions. Clemenceau once called 
him “the Sixth Power of Europe.” 

This week a Senate committee in 
Washington began to investigate Za- 
haroff’s American connections and to 
try to strip off this super gun-salesman’s 
mantle of mystery. The committee 
will have no easy time. His career has 
been as secretive as it has been lurid. 

He says he was born in 1850 but 
doesn’t say where. Some name the 
Asia Minor town of Mughla as his 
birthplace, the date as Oct. 6, 1849. 
Others say Constantinople—that his 
father was a Turk, his mother a Greek; 
that they fled to Russia when Sir Basil 
was a baby; that his name was once 
Basileios Zacharias. 

King George V didn’t bother to solve 
these mysteries when he decorated Za- 
haroff in 1918 for “war services,” nor 
in 1921 when he knighted Sir Basil and 
gave him the right to wear the cocked 
hat and plumes of the Order of the 
Bath. In France a Senator, who asked 
Poincare why Zaharoff had risen so 
spectacularly to the top of the broad- 
clothed ranks of the Legion of Honor, 
got no answer at all. 

Zaharoff says only that he was “edu- 
cated in London and Paris.” His biog- 
raphers have found no proof. They do 
concede he may have gained a liberal 
education as a Constantinople money 
changer, or as an assistant to an uncle 
named Sevastopulos, from whom legend 
says he fled with the contents of the 
till. 

The world first heard of Zaharoff in 
the Balkans, where he rustled business 
in 1877 for the Swedish and English 
arms firm of Nordenfeldt. Russia, Tur- 
key, and various Balkan nations were 
all eager clients. 

Later his eye fell affectionately upon 
his beloved Greece. Considerately he 
sold them a submarine. That didn’t 
prevent him from pointing out to Turks 
the necessity of equipment to offset the 
Greek menace. The Turks saw the 
point. They took two submarines. 

In the Boer War the future Knight 
of the Bath demonstrated his generous 
Impartiality. For a price he provided 
the Boers with Nordenfeldt’s English- 
made war devices that swelled British 
Casualty lists. 

After the war Zaharoff maneuvered 
4 merger between Nordenfeldt and 
Vickers, a rival firm. 

From the first he dominated the com- 
bine. When Russia and Japan began 
fighting in 1904 Zaharoff’s power and 
Profits mounted higher. The munitions- 
vendor expanded his sphere of influ- 
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ence into French, German and Austri- 
an bullet factories. He began to dabble 
too in peaceful enterprises—oil fields, 
shipping, banking. 

No one knows how much money he 
made during the World War. In “Mer- 
chants of Death” the authors, Engel- 
brecht and Hanighen, report he supplied 
Spain with $25,000,000 worth of mur- 
derous material to be used in killing 
American soldiers in Cuba. 

Spain was the land of Zaharoff’s be- 
lated romance with the Duquesa de 
Villafranca de los Caballeros. Zaharoff 
waited 30 years for her husband’s death 
to leave her free to wed again. They 
were married quietly in Paris in 1924. 
She was 60; he was 75. 

For two years they enjoyed a luxuri- 
ous, romantic idyl. Part of the time 
they lived at Zaharoff’s main residence 
at 53 Avenue Hoche, in Paris, a house 
redolent of high intrigue. There he en- 
tertained King Fuad of Egypt. There 
many statesmen are said to have sealed 
vast arms bargains with Zaharoff. 

For relaxation the couple had the 
Chateau..de Balincourt at Par Arron- 
ville, once owned by King Leopold of 
Belgium. In the Winters, following his 
habit of 40 years, Zaharoff took his 


bride to his Monte Carlo home. He al- 


ways denied assertions he owned the 
glittering casino there. 

Since his wife’s death in 1926, he 
hasn’t had much fun at his various re- 
sorts. Age plagues him with ill health. 
In a slouch hat and a raglan-shoul- 
dered overcoat he strolls feebly about 
Monte Carlo, putting off death. Physi- 
cians attend him constantly. 

He has woven his cloak of mystery 
chiefly by his rule “never to say any- 
thing concerning myself.” Senate in- 
vestigators will find themselves helpless 
to fill in numerous gaps in his career, 
spanned today merely by speculation. 

He is supposed to have burned his 
diaries in the presence of six secreta- 
ries because information they contained 
would rock the world if ever published; 
given Greece $2,500,000 during the Bal- 
kan war, half that much in the World 
War; donated 1,000,000 francs to the 
“Save The Franc Fund” after the war; 
served in the English Secret Service at 
one time; owned vast oil interests in 
the Mosul fields in Iraq. 

Heatedly Lord Beaverbrook once de- 
scribed Zaharoff: “The destinies of na- 
tions are his sport, the movements of 
armies ... his special delight. In the 
wake of war this mysterious figure 
moves over tortured Europe.” 
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Balanced on Its Nose: The Brakes Jammed When This Army Plane Landed at Cleveland 
Air Races, Causing It to Do a Half-Flip. The Pilot, Lt. D. C. Doubleday, Was Unhurt 
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PHOTO BY GEORGE RYALL 
Judicial Proceedings at Saratoga Race Track: Jockey Litzenberger Is Questioned by William Woodward of the 
Jockey Club and Marshall Cassidy of New York Racing Commission Concerning a Foul Claimed Against Him 
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aches for a Peach Cobbler: He’s Standing in Wiley Post Inside Oxygen Suit, Testing It for 
orkers at the TVA Cafeteria in Norris, Tenn. His Attempt to Set Airplane Altitude Record 
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AIR-COOLING: Chill Breezes to 
Hit New Low in African Mine 


Some like it cold, 

Some like it hot; 

Some like it air-conditioned— 
I do not. 

F. P. A. wrote this in The New York 
Herald Tribune last week. Were he a 
dark-skinned worker in the Robinson 
Deep mine, he might feel differently. 

In South Africa, 30 miles east and 30 
miles west of Johannesburg stretches 
the Rand—the world’s greatest gold 
field. On the rugged, 6,000-foot-high 
plateau, are 40 active mines that sup- 
ply 57 per cent of the world’s annual 
gold supply. For one of these great 
borings workmen in Newark, N. J., last 
week were busy making the world’s 
largest refrigeration plant. 

The Robinson Deep is the most spec- 

tacular mine on the Rand. It has con- 
tributed much of the $5,000,000,000 in 
gold.that the Rand’s hard quartz con- 
glomerate has yielded in the last 45 
years. Its deepest shaft is the world’s 
No. 1 unhealthy spot. 
- Husky, half-naked blacks who work 
the Robinson Deep drop down 4,000 feet 
in a vertical shaft. Then they go on 
and on down two inclined shafts. At the 
mine’s bottom they are 8,380 feet be- 
low the pit mouth and half a mile be- 
low sea level. Their black feet, standing 
on the gritty mine floor, are planted 
farther in the earth than those of any 
other men. 

At this point, with the temperature 
of the rocks at 104 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
the gold ore is uncomfortable to touch 
and the air is insufferable. Relative 
humidity is at just about the saturation 
point; rocks must constantly be “‘wetted 
down” to lessen the quartz dust that 
causes silicosis, the miner’s consump- 
tion. No miner can work long in the 
Robinson Deep’s sizzling low spot. 
Working efficiency is a bare 30 per 
cent of that nearer the surface. 


At 8,380 feet the mine is 2,380 feet 
deeper than the figure John Hays Ham- 
mond, one of the world’s greatest min- 
ing engineers, set as a mine “bottom.” 
Workmen must be paid high salaries 
for their slow work. Medical care for 
those who are unable to stand the heat 
adds to the cost. 

Faced with these conditions Robin- 
son Deep, Ltd., officials pondered how 
they could reach the ore lying below 
their bottom point. Then they heard 
that the Morro Velho gold mine in Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, had solved its 8,000- 
foot problem by air-cooling its swelter- 
ing hole. Robinson started negotiations 
with Carrier-Brunswick International, 
Inc.—the foreign division of Newark’s 
Carrier Corporation. 


For a year D. C. Lindsay, Carrier 
engineer, prowled around in the Robin- 
son mine, hobnobbing with the sweating 
Negroes. Gradually his plan for the 
biggest refrigeration plant ever pro- 
jected got to the blueprint stage. For 
$500,000 his company would supply 
Robinson with a plant that would al- 
low them to go almost a quarter of a 
mile deeper. 

The vast refrigeration unit, now be- 
ing built in Newark, is a 3,000 horse- 
power system and will have the cooling 
capacity of 4,000,000 pounds of ice. 
Cooled to a bare 3 degrees above freez- 
ing, air will shoot into the mine in a 
25-mile-an-hour gale. At 4,000 feet, the 
temperature will sink 18 degrees. But 
by the time the chill air has penetrated 
to the bottom it will have taken so 
much heat from the warm rock that it 
will lower the temperature only 7 de- 
grees. In a month the weight of the air 
sent whistling downward at the rate of 
400,000 cubic feet a minute will total 
ten times as much as that of the ore 
produced (40,000 tons a month). 


An old rule-of-thumb mining law is 
that temperature rises 5 degrees for 
every 1,000 feet of depth. Mr. Lindsay’s 
refrigeration scheme, lowering’ the 
Deep’s highest temperature 7 degrees, 
makes possible another 1,200 feet of 
mine shaft. 


( 


Eight Thousand Feet Below the Mouth of the Robinson Deep Gold Mine 
in South Africa, Wherethe Temperature of the Roeks is 104 Degrees 


DIONNES: Dr. Dafoe Tells 4) 
About the “Quints’ ” Birthday 


In the chaste Journal of the Amerj. 
can Medical Association—the physi. 
cian’s weekly bible—the profession looks 
for frigidly scientific, didactically a. 
curate accounts of what is new in jt, 
world. Usually its pages are weightey 
with such layman-baffling articles a, 
“Diagnostic Factors Concerning Herpes 
Zoster Otious,” “Otogenic Tetanus,” o; 
“Anuria Following Diabetic Coma Re. 
lieved by Hypertonic Salt Solution.” 


Last week a human interest story 
penetrated this maze of scientific dis. 
cussion. Written by Dr. Allan Roy Da. 
foe, the Canadian backwoods practi. 
tioner who sprang to world fame last 
May 28 when he delivered Mrs. Elzire 
Dionne of quintuplets, it describes the 
historic birth. 


“I arrived,” he wrote, “to find the 
home in confusion, no preparation made 
for the confinement except a tea-kettle 
boiling on the stove. 


“Two babies already had been born 
and a third was just making its ap. 
pearance. Two neighbors were acting 
as midwives. The father had disap. 
peared. I took over the situation and 
delivered the third baby (and the 
fourth) ... 


“This was followed by still another, 
In the early hours of the morning, still 
sleepy from another case, the whole 
situation seemed to be unreal and 
dreamlike, but I mechanically went 
about the business of looking after the 
babies ... 


“All of the babies were crying vigor- 
ously for their size. I didn’t see how... 
(they) could possibly live, so I bap- 
tized them separately. They were then 
wrapped in the only covering available 

. remnants of cotton sheeting... 
old napkins .. .” 


Last week on their three-montls 
birthday the “quints’” weight aggre- 
gated 29 pounds 814 ounces—nearly 
three times their weight at birth. 


ACME 


Dr. Dafoe: “I Arrived to Find the 
Quintuplets’ Home’ in: Confusion 
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AIR RACES: Cleveland Skies Hum 
With Aviation’s “Big Event” 







Just as baseball fans have the World 
Series, racing fans the Kentucky Der- 
py, and speed drivers the Indianapolis 
races, so United States flyers have 
their annual meet—the National Air 
Races. These opened for a four-day 
session in Cleveland Friday of last 
week. 

Out over viaducts spanning the 
murky Cuyahoga, tens of thousands of 
Clevelanders fought through traffic 
snarls to reach the Cleveland Municipal 
Airport. For those who paid from 50 
cents to $2.50, race officials had a rec- 
ord display. Hangar space was, as re- 
porters put it, “at a premium.” From 
Germany had come 30-year-old Gerd 
Achgelis and his stunting Focke-Wulf 
plane. From England had come Flight 
Commander R. L. F. Atcherly, British 
ace who once won the Schneider Cup 
for the Royal Air Force. Dozens of 
parachute jumpers stood by, eager to 
risk their necks for $50 a day. 





PLANES: Two of the nation’s premier 
racing plane designers have died since 
last year’s contests in Los Angeles. 
Jimmy Wedell, designer and builder of 
the Wedell-Williams racer, dove to his 
death in a Louisiana swamp last June. 
Z. D. Granville rode one of his Gee Bee 
“death crates” to his end in South Car- 
dlina last Winter. 

Though the men are gone, their 
planes, looking like fat little sections 
of sewer pipe which have sprouted ves- 
tigial wings, were destined to ride 
again. 

On hand in a Wedell-designed plane 
was Col. Roscoe Turner, famous for 
his blue tunic and fawn-colored trou- 
sers. He has the same Wedell-Williams 
racer in which he streaked across the 
country last year to win the Bendix 
Trophy, $6,050, and a new speed rec- 
ord. 

Another Wedell-plane flyer was Doug 
Davis of Atlanta who rode the dead 
pilot's famous “44” in which Wedell 
set the world’s land-plane speed record 
of 305.33 miles per hour. 

Most promising of the Granville color 
carriers was Lee Gehlbach, famous 
speed pilot, who roared into Cleveland 
ina tiny Gee Bee racer. Most of these 
Planes were expected to whiz around 
the pylons in sickening vertical banks 
ata speed of 300 miles an hour—about 
half the rate of a .45 automatic bullet. 


Benoix Tropuy Race: For. the pilot 
who could travel the 2,042 miles be- 
tween Los Angeles and Cleveland in the 
shortest time there were prizes total- 
ling $10,000. Although Russell Board- 
man was killed in this race last year 
when he made a bad landing at Indian- 
apolis,.the -Bendix is not essentially 
4 dangerous race. 

‘The only real danger arises when 
pilots have to put their tiny crates 
down for fuel..- Landing a Gee Bee at 
from 80 to. 100- miles an hour is no 
child's play, A field bump the size of 
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Col. Roscoe Turner Arrives at Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y., Setting a 
New Record of 10 Hours, 2 Minutes, 51 Seconds, From the Pacific Coast 


half a brick will toss the ship 30 feet 
in the air. 

Slated to fly out of Burbank, Cailif., 
airport on the long grind to Cleveland 
were six pilots. A leaky fuel tank kept 
out of the race Col. Roscoe Turner, 
generally conceded the best chance of 
winning. Motor trouble held two others 
back. 

The first of the three remaining pilots 
off the field was Douglas Davis. At 
3:20 A. M. his Wasp motor yanked his 
little Wedell-Williams into the air. Buf- 
feted by winds and drenched with rain, 
the Atlantan spent 9 hours, 26 minutes 
getting to Cleveland where he was 
awarded a $4,500 prize. 


Second place went to John (Red) 
Worthen, 25-year-old Pine Bluff, Ark., 
pilot who also flew a Wedell-Williams. 
On finishing the race he said: “Hell, I 
didn’t find Cleveland and I’ve been fly- 
ing over Lake Erie for half an hour .. .” 
Last of the three pilots to finish was 
Lee Gehlbach whose Gee Bee made a 
ten-and-a-half hour crossing. Hard 
luck hounded him all the way. In Des 
Moines he had to stop to have a loose 
motor cowling removed. 


Somewhat disappointed by the slow 
time, also the lack of contestants, Vin- 
cent Bendix, Indianapolis manufacturer, 
then offered a $3,500 consolation prize 
to any flyer who would establish a new 
transcontinental record from California 
to New York via Cleveland. Dapper 
Roscoe Turner obliged by whizzing 
across the land in 10 hours, 2 minutes, 
51 seconds—a bare’ 2 minutes and 39 
seconds less than his réecord-making 
flight last September. 


THompson Tropuy RAceE: While the 
long, grueling Bendix race is “the most 
interesting to the aviation industry the 
Thompson Trophy Race is the one for 
the spectators. Watchers see Bendix 


racers only once—when they land. They 
see Thompson racers a dozen times as 
they flash by stands on their laps in 
the 100-mile, closed-course race. 


Knowing that the planes are capable 
of 300 miles an hour (they must go 
225 to qualify) spectators sometimes 
wonder why average speeds are usually 
about 250 miles an hour. Sometimes 
they blame pilots for lack of nerve. 


Only the nerviest can enter this 
equivalent of the seaplane’s race—the 
Schneider Trophy Race. They cannot 
maintain top speed because of frequent 
turns. As it is they get dangerously 
light-headed when the frightful centrif- 
ugal pull on the turn draws blood from 
their brains. They must make light- 
ning decisions while their planes are 
a bare one*quarter of a_ second’s 
traveling time off the ground. Of all 
former Thompson Trophy winners only 
one was still alive—Jimmy Doolittle, 
who last week flew Mary Pickford from 
Chicago to Cleveland. 


This year’s running of the classic 
added to the list of tragedies. Doug 
Davis, flying the same old Wedell- 
Williams ‘44” which three days before 
had won the Bendix Trophy Race, reck- 
lessly tore around the pylon on the 
backstretch of the course at what 
proved a breakneck speed. He was on 
the seventh lap, well ahead of the field. 
After making the turn he tried to 
straighten out, but he was going too 
fast. The tail of his plane tore loose, 
and he side-slipped into the ground at 
nearly 300 miles an hour, killing him- 
self and reducing his plane to match- 
wood. 

Roscoe Turner won the first prize of 
$4,500 with an average speed of 248.- 
129 miles an hour, 4% miles an hour 
slower than the race record made by 
Jimmie Doolittle in 1932. Roy Minor 
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came in second to win $2,500. J. A. 
Worthen got $1,500 for third place. 


PROMOTERS: In the early days air 
races were random, haphazard affairs. 
With no minimum requirements to bar 
entrants, almost anyone with a plane 
stood a chance of getting a prize after 
likely contenders had crashed. The idea 
of building special race planes was 
unheard of. Then, in 1928, came two 
brothers from California, Clifford and 
Phillip Henderson. 

Persuading the National Aeronautic 
Association to give them charge of the 
National Air Races, they began to jack 
up requirements. Today a stock model 
plane would have no chance of winning 
any important events. Clifford, 38, is 
the master showman of the team; 
Phillip, 40, is the business man, who 
sees to it that the races keep out of 
the red. 

The brothers are both “small town 
boys.” Both have a religious fervor 
for their races which “we stage for the 
advancement of aviation.”’ First of the 
pair to become aviation conscious was 
Clifford. In 1911 he saw an air meet at 
Dominguez, Calif. 

Not until 1928 did he commercialize 
that interest. Then he persuaded Phillip 
to abandon the automobile business and 
seriously take up aviation promotion. 
Their meets, staged all over the United 
States, have been phenomenally suc- 
cessful. Few have earned money. The 
reason is that brother Phillip would 
rather plow back his earnings. When 
the till gets full, he offers more prizes, 
stages more: events. 

Thus the great National Air Races 
of 1930 made a bare $2,500. The fol- 
lowing years it lost a tiny sum which 
backers had to make up. Last year, 
the meet just about broke even. 

This year the Henderson brothers 
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Navy Planes in Maneuvers Over the Grandstand At the National Air Races in Cleveland 






discovered a dangerous threat to profit. 
Farmers surrounding the Cleveland 
race course staked off their fields into 
parking lots and put up signs: “Park 
Here and See The Races.” Quietly 
Phillip Henderson installed twelve 
miles of canvas fence. Ranging be- 
tween eight and fourteen feet in 
height, it cut off the potential farm- 
parkers’ views of planes until the 
planes were 500 feet in the air. 


* 
“FLIVVER” PLANE: Bids Take 
Off at $750; Zoom to $6,670 


Eugene L. Vidal, the Department of 
Commerce’s good-looking aviation di- 
rector, would like to see airplanes as 
cheap as motor cars. If a man wants an 
automobile, he goes into a showroom. 
Signs tell him he can buy (say at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio) a Plymouth for $580, a 
Ford for $605, a Chevrolet for $655. If 
he is in a hurry, he can probably drive 
his car away. 

A different situation confronts the 
would-be plane purchaser. He has to 
wait several weeks for delivery. For 
the cheapest machine—an International 
Aircraft Heath—he has to pay $1,095. 
The next lowest priced planes, the Taylor 
Cub and the Eagle-Lincoln Eaglet, cost 
respectively $1,425 and $1,575. Before 
he can fly his acquisition he has to take 
a long and expensive course in flying. 

Mr. Vidal last Fall announced he 
wanted aircraft manufacturers to de- 
velop an easy-to-fly, safe “flivver” plane 
to sell for $700. To help the manufac- 
turers he asked for $500,000 in govern- 
ment money. When Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes said the 
Public Works Administration couldn’t 
supply the funds, “flivver” plans began 
to fizzle out. 


Then Gene Vidal had another idea, 
His commerce inspectors needed 25 
planes in which to hop around the coun- 
try inspecting airports. ‘Why not,” he 
asked himself, “‘let them use ‘flivvers’?” 

Manufacturers’ bids were piled up on 
Mr. Vidal’s desk last week. As he was 
away air-cruising on Pan American's 
giant new Brazilian Clipper, they were 
opened by his assistant, Rex Martin. 


What Mr. Martin saw seemed far 
from Mr. Vidal’s original idea. The 
highest of the fourteen quotations was 
for $6,670 a plane. The lowest, for $750, 
came from a company Commerce ofi- 
cials had never heard of—the Safety 
Air Transportation Co. The low bid- 
der’s application had a delightful air of 
informality. It was written not on 4 
regulation form but on stationery of 
the small Linden Hotel in Indianapolis. 
No bond, no blueprints were included 
There was merely a picture of a small 
plane. 

The two next lowest bidders, the 
Campbell Aircraft Co. of St. Joseph, 
Mo., and the Church Airplane ani 
Manufacturing Co. of Chicago (with 
bids of $1,650 and $1,695), neglected to 
include the necessary bond. 

Waldo D. Waterman of Santa Mon 
ica, Calif., was the lowest bidder to al- 
swer all requirements. He wants $2- 
493.87 for each of his 25 planes. Best 
known of all bidders was the big Cur 
tiss-Wright Airplane Co., which asked 
$2,995 for its craft. 

Mr. Vidal, back from his South 
American jaunt, found the “flivver 
bids waiting for him. Meanwhile Com 
merce officials gloated over the fat 
that Mr. Vidal’s “flivver” plane public 
ity had boomed light-plane sales. Eight 
months of 1934 saw more sold than” 
the whole of 1933. 
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MUSIC: Government Sues ASCAP 


For Anti-Trust Law Violation 


It looks as though a dream of the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers would be shat- 
tered. ASCAP had visioned making 
$4,500,000 in royalties out of 600 broad- 
casting stations in 1935. Homer S. Cum- 
mings, United States Attorney General, 
had other ideas. 

Last week he filed suit against the 
mighty music organization to cancel 
all license-fee agreements made by the 
society with radio stations, on the 
grounds that it has conspired to break 
the Anti-Trust Laws. 

Gene Buck, Broadway impresario, 
composer, and president of ASCAP, 
was named as defendant, together with 
Music Dealers Service, Inc. and Music 
Publishers Protective Association. 

Success’ for Mr. Cummings might 
spell ruin for the 20-year-old organiza- 
tion made up of 969 leading composers 
and 97 prominent music publishers. 

Other attempts have been made to 
break the power of ASCAP. In Sep- 
tember, 1933, Newton D. Baker, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters’ 
copyright counsel, filed a test case in 
the name of the Pennsylvania Broad- 
casting Co., in a New York Federal 
court. He sought dissolution of ASCAP 
as an illegal combination in violation 
of the Anti-Trust Laws. 

Radio’s trouble with music writers 
and publishers started in 1922 when 
Mr. Buck’s neighbor in Great Neck, 
Long Island, invited him to put on ear- 
phones and listen to the latest marvel 
of the age: a broadcast from Pitts- 


Mural Attacking the New Deal: Flanking the Roosevelt Family Are Brain Trust Monsters. 


genthau and Farley Juggling Money and Mail. 
Near Him Is Average Citizen Stripped Bare. 
Lower Right Is Johnson Berating Industry. 
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burgh. Mr. Buck’s fervent admiration 
for the new ether-spanning machine 
was somewhat dampened when he heard 
his own tunes, “Tulip Time” and “ "Neath 
the South Sea Moon.” He took the mat- 
ter up with ASCAP, which had been 
founded eight years earlier by the light- 
opera king, Victor Herbert. 

Copyright is a fighting word to Mr. 
Buck and the society. Any infringe- 
ment makes the unlucky broadcaster 
liable to a $250 fine. When ASCAP 
first haled radio into court, it based its 
case on the technical phrase, “public 
performance for profit.”” But a Federal 
judge held broadcastings were “pri- 
vate,” and ASCAP temporarily lost its 
right to fees. 

In 1924 commercial sponsors ap- 
peared. “Public performance for profit” 
so aptly described the fat sums received 
by radio companies for soap and soup 
hours that Gene Buck and his cohorts 
went back to battle. This time the de- 
cision was reversed, and ASCAP was 
given the right to license stations 
broadcasting its music. 

“The gates were opened. Increasing 
demands were made by the powerful 
organization, which through its sub- 
sidiaries controlled 75 per cent of the 
copyrighted popular music. The climax 
came in the Fall of 1932 when ASCAP 
produced a three-year license contract 
giving it an annual blanket tribute of 
$960,000 plus 3 per cent of the net in- 
come from advertisers for the first year, 
4 per cent for the second and 5 per 
cent for the third. Depending on music 
for 70 per cent of their programs, 
broadcasters were helpless. 

Denying that his society had any con- 
nection with the other defendants, 
Gene Buck issued a- general denial to 
the government’s allegations. He said 
he would answer the charges at “the 


25 


proper time before the proper tribunal.” 

ASCAP divides its members into 
eight grades according to their popu- 
larity, and divides royalties into pro- 
portionate parts. Grades AA and A are 
the highest and receive between $5,000 
and $6,000 annually; composers in the 
lowest grade receive less than $100. 
The estates of Victor Herbert, Ethel- 
bert Nevin, and John Philip Sousa are 
in class AA. 

* 


ART: Jere Miah II’s New Deal 
Mural Gets Ordeal of Fire 


Unobtrusively paying 25 cents ad- 
mission to the Westchester Institute of 
Fine Arts last week, John Smiukese, 
native of Latvia, elbowed his way 
through the mob of sight-seers. Snatch- 
ing the star mural exhibit from the 
wall, he poured paint remover over a 
likeness of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

“TI thought it was a disgrace to bring 
a woman into a political thing of this 
kind,” he later explained to police when 
charged with malicious mischief. 

Since Aug. 28 the oil mural “The 
Nightmare of 1934” had attracted vis- 
itors to the Tarrytown, N. Y., Insti- 
tute. Mr. Roosevelt, crowned, spoke 
through several microphones and held 
a fishing rod. Mrs. Roosevelt, also 
crowned, smiled at him, dropping man- 
uscripts around her. Other members 
of the New Deal were also satirized by 
the anonymous artist signing himself 
“Jere Miah II.” The institute, ordi- 
narily free, charged 25 cents admission 
and split the profits with the artist. 

Mr. Smiukese, now spending six 
months in jail, decided the picture 
“wasn’t worth five cents” and, after 
pouring the inflammable liquid, had set 
fire to it. 
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Lower Left Is Wallace Strangling the Goddess of Agricul- 
Upper Right Are Perkins and Green Beset by Labor Trouble. 
Upper Left Is Uncle Sam Crucified, With Vultures Waiting 
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BirnTHDAY: Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
author (“Tarzan of the Apes’), 59, 
Sept. 1. He spent the day at Tarzana, 
Calif., creating new adventures for his 
ape-man. 

ENGAGED: Lili Damita, actress (‘The 
Cock-Eyed World’), and Hugo Bras- 
sey, an Australian millionaire. “Our 
engagement is still unofficial,” said 
Miss Damita. “So far, there is no en- 
gagement,” said Mr. Brassey. 

MARRIED: Heather Angel, English 
film actress (“Berkeley Square”), and 
Ralph Forbes, actor and former hus- 
band of Ruth Chatterton, at Yuma, 
Ariz. 


® Klara Mayr, Mary Magdalene of the 
Oberammergau Passion Play, and An- 
ton Lang Jr., son of the play’s famous 
Christus, at Oberammergau. Mrs. Lang 
is bringing twelve trunks full of Ober- 
ammergau handiwork to this country, 
where her husband teaches German at 
Washington University. Because mar- 
ried women cannot take leading parts 
in the Passion Play she had to resign 
from the cast. Fraulein Ritta Kosch 
is filling her place. 

ARRIVED: George Burns and Gracie 
Allen, nitwit radio comedians, in New 
York, after a trip abroad. ‘Russia 
was too intellectual,” Gracie reported. 


© Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean of Wash- 
ington, in New York from Europe. 
Against Soviet officials’ advice, she 
toured Russian night clubs wearing all 
her jewels, including the ill-fated Hope 
diamond, once Catherine the Great’s 
property. “Frankly,” she said, “I 
think I am the only person in ten 
years who has given poor, dismal Rus- 
sia a thrill.” 


* Gen. Tsai Ting Kai, Commander of 
the Chinese Nineteenth Route Army, 
which repulsed the Japanese attack on 
Shanghai, in New York, from Europe. 
Klaxons shrieked; planes circled over- 
head, and 3,000 Chinese yowled the 
most enthusiastic welcome ever given 
a visiting Chinese. General Tsai pro- 
claimed himself “just a plain Chinese 
citizen traveling for pleasure ... to 
learn something of V’*stern civiliza- 
tion.” 


DEPARTED: Aimee Semple McPher- 
son, evangelist, from Cape May, N. J., 
for Canada. She is going to lecture 
against teaching evolution in the 
schools. 


Diep: Charles Bancroft Dillingham, 
66, theatrical producer, of arterioscler- 
osis (hardening of the arteries), in 
New York’s Hotel Astor where he had 
lived since it opened in 1904. A Hart- 
ford, Conn., boy, Charley Dillingham 
was told to follow his father’s example, 
go to Yale_and become an Episcopal 
minister. Instead he went West and 
became a cowboy. Later he tried news- 
paper. reporting in Chicago, finally 
landing in New York as Charles Froh- 


INTERNATIONAL 
Mrs. Evalyn McLean Wearing Hope 
Diamond, a Thrill for “Poor Russia 


INTERNATIONAL 


Gen. Tsai Ting Kai Gets a Hero’s 


Welcome From New York Chinese 
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Aimee McPherson, Now Bound for 
Canada to Lecture Against. Evolution 
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man’s publicity agent. Soon he starteg 
out in the theatrical world for him. 
self. 

Associated during his career with 
Florenz Ziegfeld and Klaw & Erlanger, 
he managed stars including Irene Cas. 
tle, Margaret Anglin, Henry Miller, 
Fritzi Scheff, and Maxine Elliott. He 
was eminently successful in producing 
the Montgomery and Stone shows at 
the Globe Theatre, which he built. He 
achieved spectacular box-office tri. 
umphs with elaborate revues at the 
Hippodrome, which he took over from 
the Shuberts. 


New Yorkers gradually grew tired 5 
girls who dived into glass tanks and 
skaters who pirouetted on ice. By 
1933 Dillingham had lost the dozen or 
more theatres he once controlled. He 
died a bankrupt. 


® Russ Columbo, orchestra leader, in 
Los Angeles. He was killed when a 
friend, Lansing V. Brown Jr., film 
photographer, accidentally fired a pre- 
sumably unloaded Civil War pistol. 

From small parts in the movies, Co- 
lumbo came to New York and the radio 
in 1931, making an instant hit with his 
baritone crooning. Author of several 
jazz tunes (‘You Call It Madness But 
I Call It Love”), he found his popu- 
larity waning and returned to Holly- 
wood after a year on the air. 


® Mrs. Mary Mooney, 85, mother of 
Thomas J. Mooney who was imprisoned 
for his part in the 1916 San Francisco 
bombing, of a heart attack, in San 
Francisco. Convinced that her son was 
innocent she had made a long and 
gallant fight to have him freed. She 
toured the United States and Europe 
raising funds for his struggle, and in 
1932 appealed to President-elect Roose- 
velt in his behalf. 


© Orner Deatus: Lt. Col. Sir Edge- 
worth David, Australian geologist who 
took part in Sir Ernest Shackleton’s 
Antarctic explorations and discovered 
the South Magnetic Pole . . . James 
Dixon Williams, film man who organ- 
ized First National Pictures Corp. in 
1916 and gave Charles Chaplin his first 
$1,000,000 contract ... Grant Hall, vice 
president of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co., who developed and expanded 
the company’s western lines. . . Freder- 
ick Craufurd Goodenough, chairman of 
Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., of England. 

Born: To Sally Eilers, movie actress 
(“State Fair”) and Harry Joe Brown, 
film executive, a son, in Hollywood. 

Sick List: James Kirkwood, movie 
actor (broken right ankle): in a New 
York hospital. 

Mrs. Martin Johnson, big game hun- 
ter (abdominal operation): recovering 
in New York. 

Helen Jacobs, national women’s ten- 
nis champion (torn ligament in back): 
“painful but not alarming.” se 

George Baker, First National Be - 
of New York. chairman (abdomim 
operation) : convalescing. ite 

Secretary of. Labor Frances Per: a 
(automobile accident): bruised 
shaken. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





sTAGE: British Troupe Here for 


Gilbert and Sullivan Season 


When the Berengaria docked last 
Friday in New York, 54 young Britons 
scrambled excitedly ashore. They were 
members Of London’s D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company, “official” Gilbert and 
Sullivan producers, come to show their 
wares for the first time since 1894. The 
company is owned by Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte, son of Richard, the original 
producer of all the operas. 

Only one person worked during the 
hubbub of landing. J. M. Gordon, stage 
manager, scuttled around unloading 25 
tons of scenery, costumes, and proper- 
ties. 

Mr. Gordon, called “The Veteran” by 
his British intimates, started his career 
as a chorus member in the first Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. He acted for years 
under the exacting eye of W. S. Gilbert 
himself. As age overtook him, Mr. 
Gordon settled down to the task of 
training newcomers in the difficult art 
of presenting these whimsical perform- 
ances in the manner prescribed by their 
creator. i 

Gilbert was proud of his witty libret- 
tos and sat for hours at rehearsals, 
making weary singers repeat each syl- 
lable until every word was clear and 
strong. He planned the comic gestures 
and grouped the choruses himself. 

The young singers of the visiting 
troupe have years of ensemble work 
behind them. Their opening perform- 
ance in New York at the Martin Beck 
Theatre on Labor Day was “The Gon- 
doliers.” Later billings included the 
ridiculous curtain-raiser, “(Cox & Box,” 
and “The Pirates of Penzance.” 

W. S. Gilbert was 39 and Arthur 
Sullivan 33 when Richard D’Oyly Carte 
brought them together. He was pro- 
ducing Offenbach’s “La Perichole” and 
needed a curtain-raiser. Gilbert wrote 
the libretto, Sullivan the music, and 


the resulting “Trial By Jury” was pre- 
sented to Londoners in 18%. The audi- 
ence howled with joy. 

During the next five years the amaz- 
ing pair wrote “The Sorcerer,” “Pin- 
afore,” and “The Pirates of Penzance.” 
So successful were these gay produc- 
tions that D’Oyly Carte decided to build 
a special Gilbert and Sullivan Theatre. 

For his venture he chose a site near 
the Savoy Chapel and the palace of 
John the Gaunt. Called the Savoy The- 
atre, it opened Oct. 10, 1881, with “Pa- 
tience.” To Victorian customers the 
playhouse seemed as original as the 
operas it presented. The fancy cur- 
tain so prominent in houses of that day 
was replaced by a simple affair of 
creamy satin. Cherubs and gilt curli- 
cues were banned. Most wonderful of 
all, the theatre was lighted by elec- 
tricity. D’Oyly Carte didn’t trust this 
newfangled luxury and advertised that 
he had emergency gas lights at all 
crucial points. 

In the early days of the Savoy operas, 
producer D’Oyly Carte was beset by 
pirates. An American, Henry C. Barn- 
abee, attended a London performance 
of “Pinafore.” Charmed and excited, he 
returned night after night, made notes 
on the text and music and returned to 
Boston. A producer was found, and 
soon people from all over the East 
were making pilgrimages to Boston. 

A few months later, San Francisco 
gave its version of the Savoy opera. 
American companies sprang up like 
toadstools. Gilbert and Sullivan sulked 
at the inefficient copyright laws that 
failed to give them their just profits. 

To prevent this thievery the collabo- 
rators decided to produce their next 
opera simultaneously in England and 
America. Sullivan arrived in New York 
with two acts of the “Pirates of Pen- 
zance”’ complete. Hastily he finished it 
and on Dec. 31, 1879, at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre, presented the first suc- 
cessful English production in America. 
The performance in England was given 
at Paignton. The man who sang the 
part of the Major General was Richard 


“Mansfield, destined to become one of 
America’s greatest actors. 

After producing ‘“Iolanthe,” ‘“Prin- 
cess Ida,” and “Ruddigore,” the Savoy 
Company faded from the American 
scene in 1894. To judge by the hurrahs 
and handclapping that greeted its re- 
turn last week, Broadway will see it 
often in future. The troupe plans to 
stay at the Martin Beck until Decem- 
ber, when the theatre will be taken by 
Katherine Cornell for her season of 
repertory. 


SOVIET FESTIVAL: 


Brilliantly Launches Second Season 


“Prince Igor’’ 


To the strains of the Internationale, 
4,000 persons witnessed the opening of 
the Second Moscow Theatre Festival 
at tthe historic Bolshoi Theatre Satur- 
day evening. Bolshoi means “large.” 

A distinguished group of visitors 
from Europe and America attended a 
dazzling performance of Borodin’s op- 
era “Prince Igor.” The Fokine version 
of the third-act ballet, considered one 
of the internationally known choreo- 
grapher’s finest achievements, brought 
roars of applause and appreciation. 
Though created before the World War, 
this is only the second time that it has 
been presented in Moscow. 

Twelve-year-old Anne Bullitt, daugh- 
ter of the United States Ambassador, 
sat with her governess through the 
five-hour performance. Mrs. Will Rog- 
ers and her two sons, Jim and Will, 
Prof. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Dana of Cambridge Dramatic School, 
and innumerable diplomats and tourists 
mingled with the native Russians in the 
capacious foyer during intermissions. 

The former Czar’s box was filled with 
untitled Soviet citizens. The govern- 
ment box to the left of the stage, us- 
ually occupied by Stalin on such oc- 
casions, was empty. Russia was cele- 
brating the twentieth anniversary of 
the Communist Youth organization, 
and all officials were busy in the Red 
Square until 10 o’clock. 

Old-timers who remembered the gor- 


Scene From the Comedy, -“200,000,” Produced by the Jewish State Theatre for the Moscow Festival 
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CRIME WITHOUT PASSION (Paramount) 
Ben Hecht’s and Charles MacArthur's fre; 
attempt at directing turns out a marked 
success. : 
A brilliant lawyer (Claude Rains) per 
forms the perfect crime, then meet S$ disas. 

ter through his own violent rag: 





Ray Bolger and Frances Williams in “Life Begins 
At 8:40,” Revue Hit of the New Season in New York 


geous performances at the Bolshoi in 
the pre-Soviet days, admired again the 
ornate gilt decorations and red plush 
upholstery. Nothing was changed ex- 
cept the curtain. There, before the 
opera began, early comers could study 
the communist symbol of the hammer 
and sickle. 

Red theatre fans had a new thrill 
this year. Formerly most of the audi- 
ence .wore leather jackets, high’ boots, 
and sweaters. Their drab costumes 
were brightened only by pathetic bits 
of ribbon or lace. Since then the Soviet 
Government has given its approval to 
more stylish apparel. Last week wom- 
en wore gay afternoon frocks and men 
appeared in well-cut dark suits. Only 
conductor Nikolai Golovanov donned 
full dress. 

Moscow has eleven repertory com- 
panies of world renown and all have 
opened their doors to the festival. The 
most intense interest centers on Vseve- 
lod Meyerhold’s production of “La Dame 
aux Camelias” Sept. 7. Trained at the 
Moscow Art Theatre, Meyerhold broke 
away 30 years ago and started his own 
playhouse. In most of his productions 
he uses props and structural scenery 
without a backdrop. “La Dame aux 
Camelias” will not be dealt with so 
simply. Rare carpets and draperies 
will enrich the background of this pop- 
ular drama. 

Monday afternoon visitors trekked 
to the Children’s Theatre to attend Na- 
talia Sats’s pantomine “The Negro Boy 
and the Ape,” a creation loaded with 


race equality propaganda. The same 
evening, the State Jewish Theatre pre- 
sented ‘200,000,” a comedy peculiarly 
suited to the fine talent of the Yiddish 
theatre’s star actor, Michoels. 

Alexander Tairoff, director of the 
Kamerny Theatre, will forego his love 
of foreign drama and present a Russian 
play by Vishnevsky, “The Optimistic 
Tragedy.” His wife, Alice Koonen, has 
appeared in many Russian productions 
of Eugene O’Neill’s plays and is con- 
sidered the leading actress on the Sov- 
iet stage. The Tairoff 10-room apart- 
ment, connected with the theatre, has 
not bowed before the Soviet insistence 
upon simplicity. Mme. Koonen has been 
allowed to retain her fine collection of 
modern paintings and to spend her 
money on any luxuries she pleases. 

Those who* knew their theatre well 
deplored the absence of Bulgakoff’s 
“The Days of the Turbins,”’ only availa- 
ble in an alternative performance, and 
Chekov’s “The Cherry Orchard,” two 
of Russia’s great masterpieces. Afino- 
genoff’s “Fear” was omitted because 
the Art Theatre company that special- 
izes in the play was touring the prov- 
inces. “Fear” is Russia’s biggest hit. 
Last year it was shown in 115 Soviet 
theatres. 

Moscow is the only city in the world 
where repertory theatres are common. 
Paris with a score of playhouses boasts 
only two such groups. London has none. 
New York last season had but one. 
Repertory managers say they can ex- 
periment with radical productions with 


comers to the screen are the two lJeag 
ing women, Whitney Bourne, ex-«d: but unt 
and Margo, Mexican dancer of New York. 
Waldorf-Astoria. Claude Rains, star 
“The Invisible Man,’’ makes his first , 
ble cinema appearance. 

THE FOUNTAIN (RKO): Two English war 
lovers (Ann Harding and Brian Aherne) 
sacrifice their dream of bliss when ¢} 
girl's German husband (Paul Luka is 
wounded. Charles Morgan's spiritual best. 
seller becomes a mediocre story in th, 
screen version. 

DOWN TO THEIR LAST YACHT (RKO): 4 
yacht chartered by plebeian millionair; 
lands at a synthetic South Sea islan 
a romantic spree. There reigns insan 
queen (Mary Boland) feeding human vie. 
tims to sharks. This mad musical j; 
cludes 150 coconut trees swaying in 
rhythmic dance. 

CHAINED (MGM): The Joan Crawford-Clark 
Gable combination once mo spread 
glamorous romance over the sc 


WE’RE RICH AGAIN (RKO): The nta Bar- 
bara Page family manages to « 1 it 





insolvency from the daughter's 1 fiance 
until she is able to hook him. A wealth ; 
star comics headed by Edna May Oliv: 
saves a plotless tale from obscurity 


STAGE 


LIFE BEGINS AT 8:40 (Winter Garden): A 
urbane Shubert revue with Ira Gershwir 
lyrics and music by Harold Arlan Pr 
Williams and Ray Bolger, star px ! 
share honors with John Murray Ande 
son’s elaborate settings that whizz color- 
fully about on revolving stages. 

KILL THAT STORY (Booth): An excellent 
Abbott-Dunning production of a dull pla 
concerning newspaper advertising 
a convention. 





little danger to box-office receipts. They 
can slip a bizarre stage setting or 
experimental plot between more con- 
ventional performances. 

The Moscow Theatre Festival origi- 
nated June, 1933. Many theatrical au- 
thorities felt that the best in drama, 
setting, and performance was to be 
found on the Russian stage. But Russia 
was unwilling to part with her talented 
players long enough for appearances 
outside Russia. It was decided that all 
the talent in the country would gather 
annually for a festival at which the 
world might come and gape and learn 
the secrets of Russia’s dramatic science. 

The first festival was a hurried af- 
fair. Most of the leading theatres were 
empty. Their actors were touring the 
provinces. This year, all eleven com- 
panies agreed to be in Moscow from 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 10. For as little as 
$350 Americans were able to buy 4 
round-trip to Russia and see the festival 
productions. 

For tourists and visitors dealing in 
their native currency, tickets averaged 
a $3 top. Russians are allowed to pay 
in rubles. Some factories buy a large 
batch of tickets for their employes 
out of their social insurance fund. The 
most deserving workers are rewarded 
with a free trip to the drama. 

In addition to the festival theatricals 
Moscow last week offered special sight- 
seeing trips to visitors. The schedule 
included a lecture at the Commissiarial 
for Education, a tour of factories and 4 
visit to the art schools where students 
demonstrated their methods of work. 
This Sunday tourists will see State and 
collective farms outside the city. 
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COUNTRY HOME: McMillen Sits 
Down In The Editor’s Chair 


In every field the Crowell Publishing 
Co. can match the Curtis Publishing 
Co. magazine for magazine and reader 
for reader. 

Crowell’s Woman’s Home Companion 
with 2,591,836 readers tramps the same 
ground as Curtis’s Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, with 2,536,069. Crowell’s Collier’s 
reaches 2,326,969 and Curtis’s Saturday 
Evening Post 2,766,595. Crowell’s Coun- 
try Home sells 1,462,092 copies against 
1,633,049 for Curtis’s Country Gentle- 
man. 

Eager to boost business in this 
third group, Crowell last week made a 
change of editors on The Country Home. 
Thomas Cathcart, Crowell’s advertis- 
ing promotion manager until 1929, The 
Country Home editor since then, moved 
“upstairs” to become editorial director 
of the pastoral sheet. Into the vacated 
editor’s chair went 225-pound Wheeler 
McMillen, blond and bucolic, a farmer 
by birth. 

Mr. McMillen is no stranger to the 
frm. He began writing occasional farm 
articles a decade and a half ago, when 
The Country Home was edited and pub- 
lished in Springfield, Ohio, under its 
original title, Farm and Fireside. In 
1919 Crowell executives moved editorial 
offices to New York. In 1922 George 
Martin, Farm and Fireside editor, sum- 
moned McMillen from his Ada, Ohio, 
farm to furnish country atmosphere as 
associate editor in Crowell’s Park Ave- 
nue Offices. 

To this invitation he countered: “I’m 
used to having a 40-acre field to spit 
in.” Martin promptly dug up the big- 
gest spittoon in New York. McMillen 
took the job. 

As editor of The Country Home, Mr. 
McMillen will doubtless maintain the 
monthly’s customer-getting sales price: 
5 cents a month, 25 cents a year. Firm- 
ly convinced that science, not legisla- 
tion, will solve all farm problems, he 
long ago started preaching that farm- 
ers should grow industrial products. 

To keep at least one foot in the soil 
while the other is sunk in a plush car- 
pet, Wheeler McMillen still raises corn 
and Hampshire hogs on the Ohio farm 
which three generations of his family 
have worked. Recently he bought an 
80-acre farm more accessible to New 
York in Hunterdon County, N. J. 

The magazine which he will edit was 
the foundation stone of the Crowell 
group, which now has 8,250,000 readers. 
It is the nation’s oldest farm paper. 
Thousands of living farmers learned to 
read out of it as children. Founded in 
Springfield in 1877 by J. S. Crowell, a 
printer, it was originally a publicity 
give-away sheet. Farm implement 
makers footed printing bills and Cro- 
Well interspersed their material with 
hews. Finally he sold out to Joseph 
Palmer Knapp, who carried on under 
the Crowell name. 

With this highly profitable magazine 


o build on, Mr. Knapp began expanding. 
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His first acquisition was Woman’s 
Home Companion. When it began to 
pay, he bought The American Maga- 
zine. The latter, founded by S. S. Mc- 
Clure, Ida M. Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, 
and John S. Phillips as a great liberal 
journal, was revamped into a success- 
story magazine. In three months the 
unprofitable liberal “book” became a 
reactionary success. 


Then Mr. Knapp took his biggest 
bite. P. F. Collier & Son Co. was floun- 
dering on financial shoals. Knapp had 
always wanted a weekly magazine. In 
1919 he bought both Collier’s weekly 
and the Collier book publishing busi- 
ness. Immediately he began the most 
dramatic money-spending orgy = in 
magazine history. 

Between 1919 and 1929—when it 
finally turned the corner—Crowell 
poured a total of $14,000,000 into Col- 
lier’s. Woman’s Home Companion and 
The American were well able to take 
care of such a drain and also to pay 
regular Crowell dividends. 


All this time Farm and Fireside had 
been carrying stories on bean beetles 
and animal husbandry. In 1930 Mr. 
Knapp decided on a new front for the 
old magazine. Renaming it The Country 
Home he filled it with fiction, household 
hints, general articles, and a sprinkling 
of farm topics. Circulation held steady 
but expenses for better paper and color 
printing boosted costs. 

Last week’s editorial change indicates 
that Crowell, with its new farmer-edi- 
tor, will return to the soil where it first 
won success. 


Editor McMillen: “I'm Used to 
Having a 40-Acre Field to Spit In” 
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BACK TO SCHOOL: Bells Ring; 


Students Groan;Money Scarce 


School bells began ringing this week. 
They tolled a summons to bring 26,- 
353,000 pupils back to study. periods 
and report cards. 

From the smallest cabin schoolhouse 
in the Ozark Mountains to the newly 
opened $6,000,000 Gothic Lane Tech- 
nical High School in Chicago, boys and 
girls will reluctantly open books they 
joyfully closed last June. 

With a total of 20,792,000 pupils, 
elementary schools lose 100,000 this 
year, because the nation’s baby-produc- 
tion has fallen off during the past 
decade. 

With a total of 5,861,000 students, 
high schools gain about 400,000, be- 
cause child labor provisions in the NRA 
codes release pupils from employment. 

Secretary of Interior Harold L. 
Ickes’s wish that schools will “be the 
last to feel the pinch of economy” has 
not been fulfilled. Depression has 
struck education a swinging blow. 

Between 1927-30, school expenditures 
for buildings, sites, and equipment ran 
about $400,000,000 annually. This year 
they dropped to $97,600,000. Expenses 
have been cut to the bone. Night 
schools, adult classes, summer schools, 
and Americanization courses have been 
abandoned in many cities. Instead of 
buying new textbooks, pupils have 
patched up old ones. Textbook sales 
have dropped 30 per cent since 1930. 

Many teachers have been dismissed; 
many have taken salary cuts. Many 
haven’t known whether banks would 
cash their salary checks; some didn’t 
even get checks. Chicago’s teachers 
went payless for nearly a year until 
last week, when the Federal govern- 
ment lent city officials $22,500,000 to 
settle the debt. This year the number 
of teachers who will try to pound 
knowledge into adolescent heads has 
declined to less than 850,000—a figure 
comparable to that of 1927. But they 
must teach 1,700,000 more pupils than 
they did seven years ago. 

In some localities public schools have 
kept their doors open by charging a 
small tuition fee. Blytheville, Ark., a 
town of 10,000, charged $39.30 a year 
for its junior high school tuition and 
$48 for its senior high school. 

Brows of educators in the South and 
in drought-stricken areas are furrowed 
with care. They pin their hope on help 
from the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Last year FERA kept 
schools open in 33 States by advanc- 
ing $17,000,000. School authorities 
would not be so worried if Congress 
hadn’t neglected to pass some of the 
23 bills before it for school aid. 

FERA has already brought happiness 
to many unemployed teachers with its 
proposed illiteracy campaign. Designed 
to reach 2,000,000 persons who cannot 
read or write, the nation-wide effort 
will employ 40,000 teachers 15 to 18 
hours a week and pay them about a 
dollar an hour. 
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TREASURY: On Eve of Refinancing, Morgenthau 


Has 


The Federal government faces the 
problem of refinancing $1,724,700,000 
in securities. Sept. 15 is the due date 
for $524,700,000 Treasury notes. Sched- 
uled for redemption one month later is 
$1,200,000,000 in Fourth Liberty loan 
4% per cent bonds. 

This problem’s solution takes spade- 
work even though the debtor happens 
to be the world’s richest nation. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
Jr. turned the first shovel last week 
with a speech over a nation-wide radio 
hook-up. It was his maiden radio ad- 
dress since taking over the Treasury 
job last January. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s purpose was to 
discuss the “cost of the New Deal” in 
Main Street vernacular so that the 
American public could understand the 
accounting. If he hoped to lay the in- 
flationary ghost, at least until after 
the refinancing had been completed, he 
was disappointed. Government bonds 
tended to move downward after his 
speech. 

Disturbed, Mr. Morgenthau gathered 
some of his assistants and hurried to 
Hyde Park. For the first time since he 
became President Mr. Roosevelt re- 
fused to see the press at a scheduled 
meeting. Instead he went into confer- 
ence with monetary advisers. Besides 
Mr. Morgenthau, these included Thom- 











Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau Makes His First Radio 
Speech, Outlining the Financial Condition of the Government 


Heart-to-Heart Talk About New Deal’s Cost 


as Jefferson Coolidge, Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury and the government’s 
bond expert; Herman Oliphant, general 
counsel, and Jacob Viner, foreign ex- 
change expert of the Treasury. 


After a thorough canvass of the situ- 
ation, Mr. Morgenthau telephoned Wash- 
ington. Under his orders the Treasury 
broke precedent by immediately an- 
nouncing that the refinancing for both 
issues will be confined to an exchange 
offer to holders. Details are to be pub- 
lished next Monday. Usual Treasury 
procedure is to guard information about 
such operations until a complete formal 
announcement is ready. 

In his radio talk Mr. Morgenthau 
said the gross public debt had increased 
about $6,000,000,000 from the time the 
present administration came into of- 
fice until June 30 of this year, when it 
stood at about $27,000,000,000. It was 
erroneous, he pointed out, to consider 
this increase the New Deal’s cost. 
Against this the Treasury has cash 
drawers bulging with money and a safe 
filled with valuable securities. 


Casu: Actual cash held in the Treas- 
ury’s general fund stood at $200,000,000 
on Inauguration Day and had been 
augmented by $1,600,000,000 sixteen 
months later. 

In another cash drawer, Mr. Morgen- 
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thau reported, is the “very large sum 
of $2,800,000,000, representing ‘profit’ 
resulting from the change in the gold 
content of dollar.” 

The Secretary did not subtract thi; 
from the debt increase because it 
“under lock and ke: for the present. 
Most of it is segregated in the stabil. 
ization fund which Congress author. 
ized to keep the dollar in the desireg 
relation to foreign currencies. He did 
point out that “ultimately” this profit 
would flow back into the revenue stream 
and thereby reduce the national debt. 

President Roosevelt at a Hyde Park 
press conference next day discouraged 
talk of inflation by defining Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s use of “ultimately.” 

“If he were planning such a step to- 
day or tomorrow,” the President said. 
“he would not have used that word. 
‘Ultimately’ means a long time in the 
future.” 

Observers pointed out that the Treas- 
ury could use the profit by issuing cur- 
rency against it and establishing cred- 
its with the Federal Reserve banks, 
which could be used for running ex- 
penses or debt retirement. This use, 
they said, would be inflationary, swell- 
ing already excessive bank reserves. 


Securities: Turning from these 
hoards, the Treasury Secretary exam- 
ined the government’s “safe.” Here he 
found assets of agencies which are 
wholly owned by the government and 
wholly financed with government funds, 
such as the RFC and the PWA. In- 
crease in these items for the sixteen 
months’ period amounted to $1,095,000,- 
000. ; 

It was a simple problem in arithme- 
tic to add the cash increase, the gold 
profit, and the expansion of securities 
in the “safe’”—all potential hoards for 
debt reduction—and subtract this total 
of $5,495,000,000 from the actual debt 
increase. This left a New Deal cost 
amounting to only $505,000,000 up to 
June 30 of this year. 

Skeptics accepted Mr. Morgenthau's 
rosy analysis dubiously. They said that 
the government might find many of its 
securities worthless; that it might lose 
money maneuvering the dollar in for- 
eign exchange markets. But New Deal 
enthusiasts repeated Mr. Morgenthau's 
remark that. he had not added in all 
Federal assets in his inventory. These 
include increases in investments 
partially financed government agencies, 
money poured into better roads, huge 
new dams and power projects. 


Dericir: While on the air, the Treas 
ury Secretary turned to Mr. Roosevelt's 
breath-taking budget message of last 
January when the President forecast 4 
Federal deficit of $8,000,000,000 from 
January, 1934, to June, 1935, the de 
cisive eighteen months of the recovery 
and relief program. The deficit for the 
first six months reached only about $3; 
000,000,000, Mr. Morgenthau said, be 
cause recovery plans did not move % 
quickly as had been expected. But au- 
thorization to use an unspent $3,000; 
000,000 was carried over and an addi 
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La Salle is Economical — ; 


ANY people have written to tell us of their great 
surprise to find that a quality car like La Salle could 
cost so little to own and operate. 


You can buy many automobiles that are noted for their 
economy, but it is seldom that a quality car with all the 
quality features of La Salle can be owned and operated 
so economically. 


With a La Salle you get the kind of comfortable ride that 
only the finest motor cars can give you—and you don’t 
have to pay a high premium for it. . . . Garage—oil— 
license plates, etc., cost no more for La Salle than for much 
less impressive cars. 


The Cadillac-built La Salle, with its beautiful Fleetwood 
hodies and other quality features . . . $1595* and $1695* 
at Detroit . . . owners reporting 15 miles to a gallon of 
gasoline . . . is an economical investment that warrants 
your investigation. 


See your Cadillac-La Salle dealer today! 


La Sed 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY CADILLAC 


*List prices at Detroit. Prices subject to change without notice. Model 
shown is the 5-passenger Sedan, list price, —— at Detroit; with 
radiator or t, $20 ddit 1 
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tional $525,000,000 was appropriated 
for drought relief. 

The Secretary didn’t predict actual 
spending for the current fiscal year, be- 
ginning July 1, but he pointed out that 
if the deficit reached $5,000,000,000 this 
year, exclusive of drought relief, the 
combined deficit for the eighteen months 
would still be within the President’s 
estimate. 


FARMS: 19% Income Rise Due; 
Food Prices Highest Since ’31 


What has the New Deal done for the 
farmer? Donald Randall Richberg, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Executive 
Council, answered this question last 
week in a 4,000-word report tightly 
packed with statistics. He sent it to 
President Roosevelt as chapter 2 in his 
analysis of the New Deal’s accomplish- 
ments in battling the depression. Pre- 
viously he had reported on the relief of 
industrial unemployment. 

When President Roosevelt took office, 
last week’s report declared, prices of 
seven basic commodities (wheat, corn, 
cotton, hogs, butter, tobacco, and rice) 
were only 51 per cent of their 1910- 
1914 level. Between March last year 
and August this year, the prices of 
these commodities, including benefit 
payments, have more than doubled. 


They now stand 16 per cent above the 
pre-war level. 

Farmers’ incomes did not increase 
proportionately, the report pointed out, 
chiefly because of the drought. “When 
both high prices and smaller sales are 
taken into account, farm income for 
the calendar year 1934 appears likely 
to exceed that for 1933 by about 19 
per cent. While this represents a fur- 
ther substantial step toward farm re- 
covery, it leaves farm income still far 
below the levels of 1923-29.” 

Mr. Richberg emphasized that despite 
the drought it was still necessary to 
limit farm acreage because high prices 
might encourage farmers again to pro- 
duce more than markets could absorb. 

Prosperity for farmers, he believes, 
depends largely on increased industrial 
production and on less city unemploy- 
ment. “About half of the total farm in- 
come is determined primarily by the 
level of domestic purchasing power, and 
in the case of commodities of which this 
is true, progress cannot be made faster 
than the general recovery program ad- 
vances.” 

Joining in the discussion, officials of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration declared that in the 24 drought 
States many farmers would receive 
their only income from benefit pay- 
ments. These totaled $282,882,510 by 
Aug. 25. Cotton farmers received more 
than half; the rest went to growers of 





Mazatlan, a charming tropic sea- 
port on the West Coast Route . 


This trip has everything! $261.10 in- 
cludes rail fare from your city to New 
York; voyage on a luxurious Ward Line 
steamer from New York via Havana to 
Vera Cruz (meals and berth on steamer 
included); rail fare from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City, and from Mexico City to 
California on our West Coast Route via 
Guadalajara and Mazatlan; rail fare from 
California back to your starting point! 
Or reverse the order. Stopover any- 
where. Your ticket is good for one year. 









If your time is limited, you'll probably 
.. want to go to Mexico and back by rail. 
=: Lowroundtrip fares are in effect, one way 
via the West Coast Route. 


For details, see your agent or write 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. F-9, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. Specify 
whether you are interested in the Circle 
Tour, or in an all rail trip. 


Southern Pacific 

















INTERNATIONAL 


Donald Richberg, Who Predicted an 


Increased Farm Income for 1934 
wheat, corn, tobacco, and hogs. Among 
States, Texas received the most benefit 
payments, about one-quarter of the 
total. 


Foop Prices: Commissioner Isador 
Lubin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced that in August retail food 
prices reached the highest level since 
Dec. 15, 1931. 


“As compared with... Apr. 15, 1933, 
the low point reached since pre-war 
days,” he said, “current retail food 
prices are up by more than 2315 per 
cent.” They stood at 11.8 per cent above 
the average for 1913, but were 30.5 per 
cent below the 1926 average. 


“The effects (during the past two 
weeks) of the drought upon retail food 
prices,” said Commissioner Lubin, “were 
shown by an 8.6 per cent rise in the 
average price of eggs, a 5.6 per cent 
advance in butter and lard, a 3.3 per 
cent increase in pork chops, and al 
per cent or more higher price for sliced 
ham, bacon, flour, and corn meal... 
Present meat prices are 14% per cent 
above a year ago.” 


Eight foods declined in price. These 
were onions, granulated sugar, leg of 
lamb, canned tomatoes, oleomargarine, 
macaroni, vegetable lard substitute, and 
canned red salmon. 

Fears of panicky housewives wh0 
rushed to their neighborhood grocer 1 
stock up on canned goods were calmed 
by Frederick C. Howe, consumers 
counsel of the AAA. “Supplies of 
canned fruits and vegetables,” he said, 
“promise to be close to 6 per cett 
greater this coming year than last..- 
In some cases supplies are expected 1 
be even greater than the five-yea! 
average.” 
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HEARN’S: New York Store Wipes 
Out Instalment Payers’ Debts 
“we Owe Nobody and Nobody Owes 
Us.” Maurice Levin, president of Hearn 
Department Stores Inc., New York, 
thought this would be a fine slogan for 
his company. To make it true he de- 
cided to cancel $176,434.88 owed by 
customers for household furnishings 
pought on the instalment plan prior to 
December, 1931. Last week thousands 
of Hearn patrons were notified by mail 
and newspaper announcements that 
they could obtain a “Paid in Full” re- 
ceipt if they would call at Hearn’s, 
“The Bargain Store of All the People.” 
This was part of a campaign launch- 
ing the store’s recently announced plan 
to forego profits during the coming 
year and run business “exclusively for 
the benefit of its customers.” Rivals 
considered it merely another piece of 
cever Hearn publicity. Always strong 
™ for stunts, the store in the past de- 
‘ lighted children with free pony rides in 
its toy department, regaled early morn- 
ing shoppers with Negro minstrel 
f bands playing outside the show win- 
dows. 
Smallest amount wiped off the books 
was 80 cents, largest $450. Not all the 
ia. accounts were dead, although some ran 
an back to 1926. One man who failed to 
34 read his morning paper on cancellation 
day came into the store to make his 
ong regular payment. He was delighted to 
nefit learn he no longer owed Hearn’s a cent. 
the Another customer by religiously pay- 
ing $1 a week had brought his balance 
down to $28. He made a payment just 
ador two days before the plan went into 
stics effect. 
food Hearn’s is a New York institution. 
since In 1827 George Hearn and Aaron Ar- 
nod (later of Arnold Constable & Co.) 
1933, started a “little thread and needle shop” 
war in Canal Street. A little later they ad- 
food vertised “ladies white cotton stocking, 
, per fs. 4p.” Gradually the store moved up- 
ibove town. In 1879, after counting the num- 
5 per tr of persons passing along Four- 
leenth Street, the Hearn son, then in 
two charge, moved the store from lower 
food Croadway to 30 West 14th St. He was 
weit tonsidered a pioneer in making this 
» the street a new shopping district. 
cent am, °° 105 years members of the Hearn 
3 per Jelly owned and ran the store. During 
tal ” depression they lost it. In 1932 Mr. 
sliced [a &@ former newsboy who made a 
~~. ‘ortune in molasses, bought all the 
a stock and became president. : 
In two years sales doubled. Today 
ai a has half a million square feet 
r floor space, 66 departments, and 3 
ee » Ma “urants. Its retail liquor store car- 
ar nd WEL 2 51,000,000 stock of imported and 
e, domestic liquors. 
Re-pricing in accordance with Hearn’s 
| who Bw “No Profit” plan has been keep- 
cer t0 MAMIE employes busy for days. Prices will 
almed “sensational and startling,” officials 
mers ay, 
es This week a new department was 
e po ened, celebrating the store’s one- 
ro undredth-seventh anniversary. It is a 
Sit corms section in the typical Four- 
e-yeat Street manner, plus “spacious- 





“s, comfort, and attractive surround- 
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How to select a 


PRIVATE 


SCHOOL 


Jor your child 


A= YOU looking for help in picking 
the special school which meets your 
needs? Would you like the help of ex- 
perts who for more than ten years have 
had intimate contact with hundreds of 
private schools all over the country? 
You are invited to use the Advisory 
Service offered below—Redbook Maga- 
zine’s staff of specialists who will help 
you in the selection of boarding schools, 





junior colleges, colleges, or schools for 
special and professional training. You 
will also find interesting information in 
the Schicol Section appearing monthly 
in Redbook Magazine. 

Simply fill in and mail the facts below, 
telling-as your requirements. You will 
receive at no cost or obligation the sug- 
gestions of Redbook’s Director of Educa- 
tion. The coupon is for your convenience. 


REDBOOK’S 
School Advisory Service 


York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3-g600. 

Please send me information and catalogues about board- 
ing schools— 
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pproximate fee for board and tuition for school 
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THE DIRECTOR, Department of Education, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 


N, W.-I 


(School fees range from $500 to $2,500 per year according 
to location and advantages.) 
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SMILE 
in the 


RAIN 


Why spend all summer perfecting your 
game—then see it all go to pieces be- 
cause of a noisy, uncomfortable outer 
garment that halfway protects ogous 
bad weather. Slip into a PENDLETON 
Golf Jacket, designed for golfers by a 
golfer. It’s tailored from a _ closely 
woven, waterproofed wool fabric. Pro- 
tection, comfort and body freedom all 
combined. Buy one now at your sporting 
goods mecier, Sopa sane eccter 

irect. endleton oolen 
$1 1-50 Mills, Portland, Ore. 














Western Saddle Makers fashion 


THE HAMLEY KIT 


finest, handiest toilet kit you 
have ever seen 


@ Men and women who love fine leather and 
who appreciate the convenience of qmotichy. 
become enthusiastic about Hamley Kits. ° 
loops or gadgets to fuss with—just toss your 
favorite toilet articles in this solid leather 
case and it’s se at Made of the choicest 
oak-tanned cowhide—good and thick—and fash- 
ioned by our saddle craftsmen. So sturdy 
they'll last for generations. 4 sizes ... the 
most popular is 9% x 4% x 2%, $6.50; your 
choice of natural russett or black cowhide. 
At all good stores or sent postpaid. Your 
money back if you are not more than se 
Write for literature describing all amley 
Kits. Hamley & Co., Saddlemakers since 1883, 
100 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. 


Bewore of imitations made of cheap, 
‘flimsy, or artificial leathers. 


HAMLEY bg KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenuine Joll l feather 








ings,” where low-priced wearing ap- 
parel is ferreted out, tried on, paid for, 
and carried home by the customer. 


STEEL: Ford’s $13,000,000 Mills 
To Forge 36 Varieties 


Developments last week in the steel 
industry: 

Forp: The Ford Company announced 
that it had started to build two huge 
steel plants in the 1,100-acre area of its 
tremendous Rouge manufacturing plant 
at Dearborn, Mich. They will give the 
Henry Ford industrial empire an ab- 
solutely independent supply of the 36 
kinds of special steels which go into 
automobiles. When the mills are ready 
Ford can produce 3,000 cars a day— 
about recent production levels—without 
buying a pound of steel in the markets. 

The move will make Henry Ford the 
only large private steel consumer in 
the world who does not depend on out- 
side producers. The ore will be deliv- 
ered to the mills by his own boats from 
deposits he owns in the upper Michigan 
peninsula. Previously Ford mills made 
heavy steel for the heavier parts of his 
cars, but these were shut down when 
market prices were below production 
costs. The new mills will produce flat 
roll material, from which the greater 
part of steel used in cars is made. 

To produce power for the new mills, 
Ford will practically double the energy 
equipment of the Rouge plant. Turbo- 
generators, to cost $2,000,000, have al- 
ready been ordered. A new high-pres- 
sure boiler will cost an equal amount. 

His steel plants will give employment 
to 500 additional men. The whole proj- 
ect—to be completed in eight months 
—will cost nearly $13,000,000. 

Detroit’s Board of Commerce jubi- 
lantly hailed the announcement. “The 
trend of steel is toward Detroit,” said 
Harvey J. Campbell, vice president, 
predicting that the big steel companies 
would be forced to open Detroit plants. 

The Ford plants will add 1,500 tons 
of finished steel a day to the steel- 
productive capacity of the Detroit area, 
increasing present capacity by 25 per 
cent. 

MERGER: Directors of Republic Steel 
Corp. and Corrigan-McKinney Steel Co. 
forwarded to stockholders an approved 
plan by which Republic would absorb 
Corrigan-McKinney. Stockholders of 
Republic, long expecting some such 
plan, will vote Oct. 30 at a special 
meeting. 

By the merger Republic would clinch 
its right to third place behind United 
States Steel and Bethlehem. Assets of 
approximately $323,000,000 would be 
linked, and total steel-ingot production 
capacity would reach 6,000,000 tons a 
year. 

The plan involves the contemplated 
sale of a $24,000,000 bond issue, which 
would be the first major industrial 
financing to be undertaken under the 
Securities Act of 1933. It includes a 
move by which Republic may acquire 
control of Truscon Steel. 


UNDERWOOD 
Henry Ford: Steel Mills of His Own 
Will Make His Empire Complete 


SaLaRy Cuts: United States Steel 
Corp. will eliminate Saturday work for 
its salaried employes effective Sept. 1 
It works out as a 10 per cent pay cut 
for about 20,000 workers. 

Other companies followed suit. They 
were Republic Steel, Jones & Laughlin, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube, and Car- 
negie Steel. 

Bad business is given as the reason 
The industry is operating at about 20 
per cent of capacity. It has to operate 
at 50 per cent before most companies 
strike pay dirt. 

@ 


WEEK IN FINANCE: 


End Brings Extra Dividends 


Summers 


Last month was a merry month for 
stockholders. Despite the midsummer 
lull, 627 companies declared dividend: 
totaling $247,470,283, compared with 
$215,851,119 dividends declared by 540 
companies last year. 

In August 39 companies, including 
General Motors Corp. and E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., voted extra divi- 
dends, against only 13 companies 4 
year ago. 

Automobile firms doubled their divi- 
dends this August compared with last, 
reflecting increased sales of motor cars. 
On the other hand, banks and insuranc¢ 
companies, unable to lend money profit: 
ably and suffering investment losses, 
cut their dividends in half. 

YACHTING: With stock-market trad- 
ing dull, Wall Street brokers turned 
their attention to the yacht races for 
the America’s Cup. Darnell & C0, 
betting commissioners, announced they 
had placed over $500,000 in bets on the 
contest. The British challenger, Endeav- 
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our, was favored at odds of 7’to 5. 

In New York’s financial district 
Rainbow is the favorite, partly because 
a Wall Street syndicate, headed by 
Harold S. Vanderbilt, entered her in 
the race. President Richard Whitney 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
favors Rainbow. On the other hand, 
president Edward Burd Grubb of the 
New York Curb Exchange is rooting 
for Endeavour. He is a nephew of 
Thomas Octave Murdoch Sopwith, the 
British yacht’s owner. 

Loans: Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. wants to find 
out whether banks are refusing loans 
to deserving borrowers, and, if so, why? 
He commissioned Dr. Jacob Viner, 
Treasury adviser, to conduct a survey. 

A crew of about 40 college students 
and instructors, working for $11.40 a 
day, will interview bankers, farmers, 
and business men in the Chicago Feder- 
al Reserve district. They will study 
4000 actual cases in which requests 
for loans were rejected. 

VirtuE REWARDED: Because “each of 
our employes has contributed toward 
the company’s gratifying progress out 
of the depression,” directors of the 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. and its subsidiary 
will reward some 2,250 employes with 
a wage bonus. 

Sept. 15 the extra money will be paid 
to all workers who are then in the com- 
pany’s employ and were in its employ 
from Dec. 31, 1933, to July 14, 1934. 
Only senior executives will be excluded 
from participating. The amount will be 
5 per cent of each workers’ total in- 
come from the company, including 
wages, commissions, and special awards, 
up to a total average income of $50 a 
week. Those averaging more than $50 
weekly will not receive a bonus on the 
extra. The total gift will reach about 
$75,000. 

Jewel Tea Co. sells coffee, tea, and 
food products direct to the consumer 
from automobiles which travel along 
regular routes in 41 States. Net profit 
for the 28 weeks ended last July 14 to- 
taled $702,642, against slightly more 
than $300,000 for a similar period last 
year. M. H. Karker, president, attri- 
butes the improvement almost entirely 
to added customers, inasmuch as sell- 
ing prices were only slightly higher 
than a year ago. 

FLYING: In spite of trouble with the 
government over air-mail contracts, 
American-operated airlines (domestic 
and foreign extensions) made a brave 
showing for the first six months of 1934. 

Figures just released by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce show that during the 
period the lines flew 21,517,658 miles 
and transported 241,722 passengers and 
1,573,014 pounds of express. Number 
of passengers increased 2.8 per cent 
over the similar 1933 period and express 
carried was up 49 per cent, although 
miles flown decreased 16.8 per cent. 

Average length of trips made by 
Scheduled airline passengers on do- 
mestic lines was 394 miles, the highest 
‘ver recorded. Of 32,497 trips started, 
%4.59 per cent were completed. 


SIDESHOW 





Fate: At Mississippi City, Miss., C. 
O. Brady’s cat’s quintuplet kittens were 
born joined together like Siamese 
twins. The mother cat wearied of visi- 
tors who came to see her offspring. 
She jumped the fence with them, 
dropped them. The fall killed the 
world’s only quintuplet Siamese kittens. 

HusHep: New York’s Noise Abate- 
ment Commission listened. It could not 
hear the new rubber-tired milk-wagon, 
nor its rubber-shod horse. All it heard 
was the wagon’s new horn, a gentle 
“Moo-o-o-” at street crossings. So the 
Borden Farm Products °Co., Ine. 
bought twenty of the new noiseless 
milk-wagons. 

Spirits: The priest of the temple at 
Sangakuji, near Kobe, Japan, shifted 
from spirits departed to spirits fer- 
mented. Offerings for prayers for the 
dead being nil, and he hungry, the 
priest opened a cocktail bar, which 
is well patronized. 

FirED: Bedbugs annoyed Janos Spit- 
zer in Budapest. For revenge, he fired 
his bed. The fire burned up bed, bugs, 
the factory in which Janos was night 
watchman, caused two firemen serious 
injury, and started a panic in the con- 
gested factory neighborhood. Then the 
boss fired Janos Spitzer. 

SUSPICION: Chicago Police Sergeants 
Paul Jensen and Walter Gansburg saw 
two 200-pound fat boys riding a small 
bicycle. “If they had bought the 
bicycle,” the officers reasoned, “they’d 
have bought a bigger one.” So they 
arrested the 400 pounds of boy. They 
confessed they had stolen the bicycle. 

BLown In: At Sault Ste. Marie, 
Canada, the hay-fever Ca-choo Club 
pondered the election of a successor to 
President L. E. Harris. At that mo- 
ment President WHarris released a 
mighty sneeze, blowing his glasses 
across the room. He was promptly re- 
elected. 

ALARM: Promptly at 4.30 A. M. every 
day, a mysterious screaming fire siren 
awakened the whole neighborhood in a 
certain section of Dorchester, Mass. 
Police discovered that a workman was 
using the siren for an alarm clock. He 
was deaf. 

DomeEsticity: Mrs. “Flagpole” Kelly 
could see Mr. “Flagpole” Kelly atop 
his flagpole in Jersey City. She knew 
he was trying to break the world’s 52- 
day flagpole-sitting record. Neverthe- 
less, she chased him down, charged him 
with abandonment, collected, and let 
him go back and start all over again. 

HatcHeD: Tillie Bonasua, colored, of 
Boston, couldn’t sleep. She gave a 
gypsy $1,000 as security for two en- 
chanted eggs to hold in her hands at 
night. “I almost hatched them eggs,” 
said Tillie, who now can’t sleep for wor- 
rying about the $1,000. 





26,000 miles of luxurious 
cruising on a world-famous ship, visiting 21 
fascinating ports... .in 14 different countries... 
104 never-to-be-forgotten days on a Round 
the World President Liner ... for as little as 
$833.50 First Class...Eight dollars for each 
thrill-filled day! _ 

And here is the best part of all. You may 
stopover if you like, and as you like, in any or 
all of the countries of call. (Your ticket allows 
you two full years.) Visit ashore or make 


«a & SUH We 


Hilly Hongkong’ s streets are often stairways 


sidetrips... then continue on the next or 
a later of these liners that sail every week from 
New York andthe Pacific Coast via Hawaii and 
the Sunshine Route (and from Seattle via the 
Short Route) to the Orient—thence, fort- 
nightly, on thru the Suez, Round the World. 
Your own railroad or travel agent, or any of 
our offices (New York, Chicago, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and other principal 
cities) will give you all details about this and 
other, shorter President Liner cruises. 
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Steamship Lines and 





HIGH SCHOOL 


COURSE «9 


20 SUBJECTS 
20 CLOTHBOUND 
VOLUMES 


% BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 


Teach Zounostt | in spare time with the New Era 
Hi hool Course—20 complete subjects in 
20 clothbound volumes (the same kind of bind- 
ing you get on regular $2 and $3 books) at the 
lowest price in history. Each book is accurate © 
and up- es erepered byexperiencedschool # 
instructors. ubjects covered by the 
New Era Raa for only $1.95—are: 
. Modern History 
3. U. 8. History 
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RADIO 


SUNDAY AIR: Sponsors Sign Up 
For Sabbath Hours at $7,000 





The loudspeaker-conscious American 
relaxes on Fall Sunday afternoons. He 
rises late, digests his heavy midday 
meal, then turns on his radio. 

Last week ether wave executives 
made sure “stay-at-homes” wouldn’t be 
bored as they while away the Sabbath 
hours. They announced the most am- 
bitious Sunday afternoon in radio his- 
tory. Comedians, orchestras, songsters, 
actors—all will be present. 

National Broadcasting Co. will have 
sixteen commercial shows on the air 
from 12:00 E.T., by next Sunday. Co- 
lumbia will have nearly ten. 

Grateful chair-sitters can thank bet- 
ter times for this unprecedented array 
of daytime-sponsored shows. Advertis- 
ers would have preferred evening air- 
ings but long-term veteran programs 
had already booked the coveted hours. 

Crowded off the night air, disap- 
pointed advertisers were consoled when 
radio men pointed out two important 
factors in Sunday afternoon broadcast- 
ing: almost as large an audience listens 
in; daytime broadcasts cost half as 
much. 

An hour program over WEAF’s en- 
tire chain of 63 stations in the after- 
noon costs $7,000. Columbia charges 
$7,626 for an afternoon hour over its 
100 stations. WJZ’s price for the use 
of its entire network of 60 stations is 
$6,500 an hour before 6:00 E.T. Prices 
double after that hour. 


KATE SMITH: Songbird of the 
South Takes to the Air Again 


When temperamental Kate Smith, 
mountainous radio warbler, turned down 
a high-salaried medicine contract, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System’s salesmen 
were disappointed. When she snubbed 
her nose at a chance to sing on a tempt- 
ing skin-cleansing program, they threw 
up their hands in disgust and took their 
tale of woe to William Paley, CBS 
president. 

Mr. Paley considered his costly star’s 
future and discussed the problem with 
Ted Collins, Kate Smith’s persuasive 
manager. Mr. Collins consulted tue dis- 
criminating diva. 

This week Columbia announced to 
waiting fans, radio advertisers, and the 
press that Kate Smith would not have 
a sponsor. She will sing her songs for 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

At a salary topping the $2,500 a 
week that La Palina cigars paid when 
the singer was on their program, Kate 
Smith will sing, direct, and supervise 
a weekly Wednesday afternoon pro- 
gram, beginning Sept. 12 at 2 E.S.T. 
It will last one hour. Designed for 
women listeners, it will be informal, 
sweet, and chatty. On Thursday eve- 
nings, beginning Sept. 13 at 7 E.S.T. 
the star Columbia officials proudly call 
“a radio institution” will present a 


half hour of song. No “Hello, Every- 


— 


body” will open this program. It wij) 
be a more serious Kate Smith. Colum. 
bia hopes she will woo fans away from 
Rudy Vallee’s show on NBC at the 
same hour. 

Kate Smith is a radio veteran at 25. 
For three years she has received fat 
pay checks from radio sponsors ang 
vaudeville and film magnates. Her 
greatest disappointment was failure of 
her movie, released two years ago. 

In the days when she was in George 
White’s musical show “Flying High” 
she was continually annoyed by wise. 
cracks about her girth. Now she doesn’t 
mind. She says she is used to them. 





SEPT. 8-14 


"BROADCASTS 





Light face figures indicate A.M, 
Black figures. P.M. 

Hours given in Eastern,.Central, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one 
than Daylight Saving Time. 
SAT.: GEN. DOUGLAS M’ARTHUR: JU. s 

Army Chief of Staff's address to officers 
participating in sham war maneuvers 
from Raritan Arsenal. 12:15 E.T.; 11:15 
C.T.; 10:15 M.T.; 9:15 P.T. NBC—W4Jz, 
ROUND - THE- WORLD DANCE PRO- 
GRAM: Jazz bands from America, Lon- 
don, Honolulu, and Buenos Aires will be 
heard in a special short- and long-wave 
relay. Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra 
will head the American delegation. 7:00 
E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P. T. CO- 
LUMBIA. 

SUN.: MAJOR EDWARD BOWES: And his 

Capitol Theatre Family from New York. 
Institutional Sunday program featuring 
Tom McLaughlin, baritone, Hannah Klein, 
pianist, and a large orchestra. 10:30 E.T, 
9:30 C.T 8:30 E.T.: ‘7:30 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 
HAL KEMP: His orchestra, playing from 
Chicago on The Hall of Fame program 
One of radio’s better bands, because the 
Kemp arrangements take average popular 
tunes and make them _ sound original. 
9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

MON.: RABBI STEPHEN 8S. WISE: 

ing Jewish New Year services from the 
Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Rabbi Wise has recently returned from 
abroad where he was elected president of 
the World Jewish Conference. 10:15 E.T.; 
9:15 C.T.; 8:15 M.T.; 7:15 P.T. COLUM 
BIA, 
JOE COOK: Comedian, in another hali 
hour of laughs and lyrics, featuring Fran- 
ces Langford, a smooth blues singer, and 
Don Voorhees’ thumping band. A recent 
Cook broadcast found the comedian doing 
his act while balancing himself on a med- 
icine ball. He now threatens to conduct his 
program while standing on a slack wir 
8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T 
NBC—WEAF. 

TUES.: FRAY AND BRAGGIOTTI: Twin pi- 
ano team in a fifteen-minute recital. A 
refreshing interlude between the clatter ol 
radio jazz bands. 8:00 E.T.:; 7:00 C.7 
6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT: Mezzo - 
singing in delightful series of tabloid ope 
ettas. The success of this series has ied 
other sponsors to believe that a good radio 
show can bé developed, without enlisting 
a high-priced comedian. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 
C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T, NBC—WEAF. 

WED.: LUCREZIA BORI: Soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company will sing on 4 
special program. She will demonstrate the 
quality of a new high fidelity radio set 
6:45 E.T.: 5:45 C.T.; 4:45 M.T.; 3:45 P.T. 
COLUMBIA. 

THURS.: FRED WARING: His Pennsylva- 

nians. Radio’s crack orchestra in a half 

hour of light entertainment. Waring’ 
choral ensemble is well worth hearing. 

$:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. 

COLUMBIA, 

FLOYD GIBBONS: World's fastest talk- 
ing news commentator out to break all 
existing records on his new program. He 
is pinch-hitting for Phil Baker, popular 
comic, who hopes a leave of absence Will 
help him get a batch of new jokes. 8: 
E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC 
—WIZ. 

GENERAL JOHNSON: NRA _ chieftai? 

speaking from New York City's Carnesié 

Hall. Mayor LaGuardia and Senator Wag- 

ner will also speak on this scheduled Re- 

eerey, Act pep program. 9:30 E.T.; > 

C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
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ACME 
William MacCracken, Honored by 
the Bar While the Senate Appealed 


ACME 
Scott Loftin, Elected President 
of the American Bar Association 


KEYSTONE 


nite Evans, Who Urged the Bar to 
wge Itself of the Lawyer-Criminal 


LAW 





BAR ASSOCIATION: Meet Raps 


Crime and Lawyer-Criminals 


A year ago in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
the American Bar Association found its 
attention divided between problems of 
crime and of the New Deal, with em- 
phasis on the New Deal. This year, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the association touched 
the New Deal fairly briefly, spending 
an unprecedented number of hours dis- 
cussing crime. 

“When people are becoming aroused 

. to the necessity of something being 
done further to suppress crime,” Earle 
W. Evans, retiring president, thundered 
at the 3,000-odd delegates in the two- 
story, red-brick Milwaukee Auditorium, 
“ ,.. it is unfortunate that the public 
seemingly lacks confidence in lawyers.” 
Sounding the cry he has been making 
all year, the curly-headed Wichita at- 
torney urged the bar to purge itself of 
the lawyer-criminal. 

His audience consisted of substantial 
attorneys. Milwaukee noted they car- 
ried canes and smoked cigars (ten to 
every one cigarette smoker). The 
women lawyers, fresh from their own 
Chicago conference—where Lillian D. 
Rock predicted a woman President of 
the United States within a generation 
—included Mable Walker Willebrandt 
of prohibition fame. Lord Tomlin, Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary, represented 
Britain, and Dr. Rokuichiro Masujima, 
in black kimono and slippers, was 
Japan’s delegate. 

After President Evans’s keynote, the 
conference held section meetings. At 
one Frank B. Kellogg was asked to 
speak on international law. He refused, 
saying he didn’t “know much about it— 
having been Secretary of State.” 

Next day the legal minds reassembled 
for the first full session on crime in the 
association’s history. 

Joseph B. Keenan, long-nosed As- 
sistant Attorney General, pleaded for 
a new attitude toward lawlessness. He 
said Americans should feel as Britishers 
do—aghast when a criminal wounds a 
policeman. 

Dillinger, he said, was returned to 
jail after capture in Arizona, “not as a 
cowardly killer, not as a ruthless crim- 
inal... He was greeted with the smile 
of the Sheriff, the encircling arm of his 
prosecutor, and the morbid, grinning, 
curious stares of the crowd .. . It is 
beyond comprehension that when Dil- 
linger’s picture was thrown upon the 
screen in Washington the audience 
broke into applause.” 

Late that afternoon the association 
adopted a four-point anti-crime pro- 
gram. It urged appointment of com- 
mittees of lawyers and laymen and 
creation of State Departments of Justice 
to watch over criminal law enforcement. 
It asked local bar associations to carry 
out President Evans’s plea for cleaning 
house of undesirable lawyers. It recom- 
mended that changes in criminal pro- 
cedure include waiver of trial by jury, 
advance notice of insanity and alibi 
pleas, and permission to the court to 





Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 

enabled more than 90,000 people to cor- 

rect their mistakes in English. Only 15 

minutes a day required to improve your 
speech and writing. 


ANY persons 
say, “Did you 
hear from him 

today?”’ They should 
say, ‘‘Have you heard 
from him today?’’ 
Some spell ‘‘calendar” 
“calender” or “‘calan- 
der.”’ Still others say 
“between you and I” 
instead of ‘between 
you and me.” It is 
astonishing how often 
“who’’ is used for 
“whom,” and how 
frequently the sim- 
plest words are mispronounced. Few know 
whether to spell certain words with one or two 
’ or with “‘ie”’ 

Most persons use only common words—color- 
less, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 

Every time they talk or write they show them- 
selves lacking in the essential points of English. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the prob- 
lem of creating instinctive habits of using good 
English. After countless experiments he finally 
invented a simple method by which you can 
acquire a better command of the English 
language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you 
can stop making the mistakes which have been 
hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students have 
secured more improvement in five weeks than 
previously had been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Finally the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin 
Cody method provides for the formation of 
correct habits by calling to your attention con- 
stantly only the mistakes you yourself make. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. 
Cody’s course is the speed with which these 
habit-forming practice drills can be carried 
out. You can write the answers to fifty ques- 
tions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of 
copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You 
concentrate always on your own mistakes 
until it becomes “‘second nature” to speak and 
write correctly. 


FREE— Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s re- 
markable method is ready. If you are ever 
embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, pronunciation, or if you can not 
instantly command the exact words with 
which to express your ideas, this new free 
book, ““How You Can Master Good English 
—in 15 Minutes a Day,” will prove a revela- 
tion to you. Send the coupon or a letter or 
postal card for it now. SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 959 Searle Building, 
Rochester, N. Y 
peeceeescesesesesssssseessesee® 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
959Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, without any obligation on my 
part, your new free book “How You_C an 
Master Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.’ 


SHERWIN CODY 
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comment on a defendant’s failure to 
testify for himself. 

The following day Mr. Keenan ad- 
dressed the criminal lawyers. At this 
session the spotlight was held by J. 
Edgar Hoover, director of the Justice 
Department’s Bureau of Criminal In- 
vestigation. Mr. Hoover condemned 
wholesale pardons and paroles and 
urged the setting up of State police 
forces. ‘““You cannot keep modern cities 
comparatively free from crime,” he 
said, ‘““when the surrounding rural com- 
munities are inadequately protected.” 

Then came discussion of the New 
Deal. Earlier in the week the delegates 
had been only mildly interested to hear 
their mineral law section proclaim the 
NRA a great help to the coal industry. 
They had been merely amused to learn 
that Felix Frankfurter, patron saint of 
many Brain Trusters, refused to sign a 
report criticizing the administration for 
passing laws so fast that lawyers are 
unable to digest them. But they had 
applauded Representative James M. 
Beck of Pennsylvania when he said 
that “an unprecedented centralization 
of power” is hastening the decline and 
fall of the Constitution. 

They passed a resolution authorizing 
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Kasy Money 


And An Excellent Oppor- 
tunity for Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most 
interesting and profitable sub- 
scription propositions ever 
offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremely 
careful manner by which 
Representatives are selected 
and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high commu- 
nity standing. 


Liberal commissions are 
paid from the start, and bo- 
nuses are easily within the 
reach of any normally ener- 
getic man or woman. Write 
for particulars, giving busi- 
ness and iemhelet references. 


Our best Representatives 
are enjoying substantial earn- 
ings. 


L. S. ERGER 
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a study of the effects of New Deal 
legislation. They applauded former 
Gov. Nathan L. Miller of New York, 
a Liberty League founder, when he told 
them: “The price of arbitrary power is 
the sacrifice of liberty.” Finally, they 
condemned the Securities Act as riding 
“roughshod over legal principles.” 


Before going home, the lawyers chose 
officers. According to custom, they 
elevated to the presidency their vice 
president, Scott M. Loftin of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., 56-year-old attorney for the 
Flagler real estate and railroad inter- 
ests. They re-elected their secretary, 
William P. MacCracken Jr. of Wash- 
ington. The day of his election the 
Senate appealed to the Supreme Court 
to decide whether it could punish him 
for refusing to produce files of his air- 
line clients wanted by its committee 
investigating air-mail contracts. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: 473 Sue Ickes 
For Billion-Dollar Oil Lands 


In District Supreme Court 473 Los 
Angeles citizens last week filed suit 
against Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. The plaintiffs want 
Mr. Ickes to open to homesteaders 
lands now owned by Standard Oil of 
California, Shell Oil, Texas Oil, Supe- 
rior Oil, Union Oil, and several banks. 


The oil companies bought the prop- 
erty from various missions and private 
owners who had received the land as 
grants from the Mexican Government 
before the Mexican War. The 473 citi- 
zens who want the land turned into 
homesteads say these grants are illegal 
under the terms of the treaty closing 
the Mexican War. Should they win 
their suit, they can become home- 
steaders on property which yields 
$180,800,000 a year and is worth nearly 
$1,000,000,000. 

Fitep: In United States Supreme 
Court, a petition asking the court to 
reverse decisions of lower courts that 
refused to free Al Capone from Federal 
prison. The onetime Chicago beer 
baron, who now languishes in Alcatraz 
prison, maintains that he was illegally 
prosecuted and convicted, inasmuch as 
he was not indicted for income tax 
evasion until 1931 and the offenses took 
place in 1927 and years prior to it. He 
says the time limit under the statute of 
limitations is three years. Govern- 
ment attorneys say it is six. Two lower 
courts have upheld the government. 

Soucut: By Miss Mary A. Foster of 
Baltimore, Md., $5,000 damages from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Last June 
Miss Foster found a wallet bulging 
with “a welter’” of currency on the 
floor of Union Station. She gave it to 
station officials, asking them to notify 
her if it was unclaimed within 30 days. 
A month later it was unclaimed, but 
Miss Foster was told she could not 
have the money. It had been turned 
over to the company’s bureau. She is 
suing on the ground that finders are 
keepers. 
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RELIGION 


SALVATION ARMY: Evangeline 


Booth Becomes No. I “Lassie” 





Monday a woman took supreme com- 
mand of the Salvation Army. In the 
rambling Army Congress Hall in Clap- 
ton, North London, the high council of 
47 commissioners unanimously elected 
red-headed Evangeline Booth as gen- 
eral. 

By the council’s action, the Booth 
family dynasty returned to power after 
a lapse of five years. Through its 
founder, William, and his son, Bram- 
well, both now dead, the Booths ruled 
the Army’s roost from 1880 until 1929, 
After a bitter struggle, the generalship 
then passed to Chief of Staff Edward 
J. Higgins, who proved even more dic- 
tatorial than his autocratic predeces- 
sors. Last month he announced his res- 
ignation, effective Nov. 1. 

All last week the uniformed commis- 
sioners wrangled. It had taken them a 
month to assemble from the Army's 
widespread outposts in 86 countries and 
colonies. Their transportation alone 
cost about $50,000. From French Guiana 
to Ceylon, from Norway to New Zea- 
land nearly 300,000 Salvation Army 
officers, cadets, songsters, and band- 
men awaited the council’s decision. 

The bone of contention that split the 
council into two factions was a ques- 
tion of administration. Should the high 
command continue its absolute and mil- 
itant domination? Or should the gen- 
eralship be purged of its autocratic 
powers? Chief of Staff Henry W. Mapp, 
head of the conservatives, favored the 
status quo. Evangeline Booth, 69-year- 
old commander-in-chief in the United 
States since 1904, led the liberals. 

For four days, the commissioners sat 
around a huge horseshoe table in secret 
session. They stalled, squabbled, and 
got nowhere. In the outer halls four 
big-fisted bruisers made sure no non- 
Salvationers got near the inner cham- 
ber. Suddenly from the liberal ranks 
came a wild rumor that the council 
was considering abandoning the Army's 
traditional blue bonnet and uniform and 
permitting Army lassies to wear silk 
stockings. 

On Saturday the council was still 
deadlocked. Over the week-end Booth 
supporters tallied their strength. Mon- 
day they forced a council vote and 
elected their feminine candidate to 
office. 

Conflict is no stranger to the new 
General Booth. When her father, Wil- 
liam Booth, first preached the gospel 
in London’s East End slums, Evange- 
line, then in her ’teens, fought side by 
side with him against the violence of 
reluctant Whitechapel converts. As 
commander of the Army in Canada, 
she tramped doggedly to Dawson City 
during the 1898 gold rush. There she 
drilled into recalcitrant miners the 
Army’s three creeds—the reality of 
sin, the power of redemption, and the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked. 

For the last 30 years, she has ruled 
the United States division of the Army 
efficiently and successfully. its prop 
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erty holdings are today worth nearly 
$35,000,000. In 1933 the organization 
spent $2,000,138 to carry on its phil- 
anthropic work. It furnished free 5,- 
148,838 meals and 1,281,723 lodgings. 

Only one thing dampens General 
Booth’s joy in her victory: She will 
have to leave her home in Hartsdale, 
N. Y., and move to international head- 
quarters in London. 


e 
NEW DEAL: Church Bodies Sound 
The Praise and Blame of NRA 


For 18 months American religious 
podies have been watching the New 
Deal. Now and then from some pulpit 
would come a murmur of approval or 
criticism. Last week the churches cast 
off restraint. 


* The greatest praise came from the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. Sunday 110,000 ministers 
of 25 affiliated denominations read the 
Labor Day message written by Dr. 
Albert E. Day of Baltimore and sent 
to nearly all Protestants churches by 
the council. 

Americans are used to Reich Bishop 
Mueller’s dispatches in Germany prais- 
ing Hitler as “a gift from God’s 
hands.” But some were surprised to 
hear the Federal Council describe the 
New Deal as “divine in character.” 

“American business and industry 
stand at the judgment seat,” the 
document stated. “Many goals sought 
by the present leaders of American 
affairs are indisputably in harmony 
with the purpose and spirit of Jesus.” 


* Another New Deal trumpet was 
sounded by Bishop Edgar Blake, resi- 
dent Bishop in the Detroit Methodist 
area. In Zion’s Herald, oldest weekly 
in American Methodism, the Bishop 
wrote an article, “The Parting of the 
Ways.” 

Dr. Blake warns that “we shall move 
into a new social order, essentially 
Christian at the core, or we shall slump 
back into paganism and night.” Gross 
unfairness in industry is the mote in 
America’s eye. Spurning generalities, 
the Bishop cites the tobacco industry. 

From 1930-32, he says, George Wash- 
ington Hill, president of the American 
Tobacco Co., received an annual aver- 
age salary and bonus of $960,000. In 
this same period tobacco firms paid 


their workers an average yearly wage 
of $695. 


* Another Methodist weekly was less 
enthusiastic. An article by Dr. Harry 
E. Woolever in The Christian Advo- 
cate, notes an ominous rumbling rebel- 
lion in rural churches against the 
New Deal. 

Dr. Woolever blames Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace for this feeling. 
Mr. Wallace’s New Deal policies rub 
the farmers the wrong way. 

He declares there is a fast-growing 
belief among farmers that God sent the 
drought as punishment for the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration’s 
Policies of plowing under cotton, killing 
Pigs and cattle, and paying farmers for 
hot sowing grains. 











“They believe God would not have 
them destroy that which he had al- 
ready given while there were millions 
of human beings in want,” he says. 

He did not mention the thousands of 
religious pamphlets which have been 
sowed among Western farmers. The 
blazing sun has ruined the fields’ fertil- 
ity, but farmers were fertile ground 
for the pamphlets. 

The tracts, mysteriously issued, all 
carry the same message to the farmer 
—God is punishing him for the farm 
policies of the New Deal. 


® Not all last week’s outbursts of opin- 
ion were Protestant. The Common- 
weal, perhaps the most liberal Roman 
Catholic publication in this country, 
declared that “the New Deal is badly in 
need of criticism, despite the eminent 
goodness of its chief social aims,” and 
added that “a list of the difficulties 
which have grown out of the adminis- 
tration of the New Deal would fill sev- 
eral closely written pages.” 


® These comments were mild compared 
to what the Jesuits had to say. Meet- 
ing at South Norwalk, Conn., 125 
members of the Jesuit Philosophical 
Association talked about the New Deal 
at Villa House on Manresa Island, 
named in honor of the Basque country 
town in Spain where their founder, 
St. Ignatius Loyola lived 400 years ago. 

Father Joseph Thorning, Dean of the 
Graduate School at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, fired the first of many guns 
aimed at the NRA. 

It fails, he said, because its enforce- 
ment machinery is ineffective and be- 
cause it does not deal properly with 
complaints. 

Father Parsons, editor of America, 
gave additional reasons. He said nei- 
ther employers nor labor were ready 
for the NRA. Labor leaders are 
“rugged individualists, too, just as 
much as employers.” 


What was even worse, he thought, 
was a boring from within the ranks 
of the NRA. He said that 60 per cent of 
those serving on code authorities were 
either opposed to the NRA or sought to 
derive personal gain from it. The re- 
maining 40 per cent could be divided 
into two groups—30 per cent “didn’t 
know what it was all about,” and only 
10 per cent really favored the act. 

Having disposed of the NRA, the 
Jesuits proceeded to air their feelings 
for the Jews. 


Father John F. X. Murphy, head of 
Boston College’s history department, 
sounded like an echo from Nazidom 
when he said Jews had “an unbridled 
lust for gain.” He praised their artistic 
talents, but added that “there does 
seem to be a special tendency toward 
the coarser and fouler lusts in the 
Semite than the Aryan.” 


Father Murphy’s fellow-Jesuits ‘ex- 
plained he was “responsible himself 
for what he said” and “had no inten- 
tion of joining himself to any anti- 
Semitic movement.” 

Catholics recalled that St. Ignatius 
had urged his followers to work among 
Jews “because they make good 


Jesuits.” 
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ON THE CHIN! 


I TRIED A NUMBER OF 

DISAPPOINTIN? SAVIN? 

CREAMS BEFORE I 
BRUSHED UP THIS SWELL 
FRIENDSHIP WITA INGRAMS! 
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2, 
GET ACQUAINTED wita INGRAM 
SHAVIN’ CREAM! iT wits 
WHISKERS QUICKLY; MAKES 
SHAVES COOL AND STINGLESS. 
MAIL THE COUPON, OR GET A 
TUBE OR JAR AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. E-7,110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Let me try 10 Ingram shaves, free. 


M. Co.—Ingram’s Shaving Cream 
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OUTDOOR 
SCHOOL DAY$ 
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° 

Here are fine, modern schools—public or private— 
Kindergarten to College—conveniently located in 
Phoenix and surrounding communities of Mesa, Glen- 
dale, Chandler, Buckeye, Tempe and Wickenburg. 
All types modern accommodations—low living cost. 
Forget winter worries—enjoy romance — colorful 
desert—-silvery nights— orange and date groves— 
outdoor sports. Nine sun-flooded months to rest or 
play in this warm, dry, Land of Happiness. 


Special rates now effective on Rock Islandame 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines, at 


(Phoenix 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
217-A Calle del Sol 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 
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CONGO: Black Magic and Rites 
Practiced on the Dark Continent 


Manners-Sutton, 299 


BLACK GOD. By D 
Longman’s, Green, 


pages; 80,000 words. 
New York. $2.50. 


Miss Manners-Sutton is a young Eng- 
lish woman who has spent much of her 
life in Africa. There she gathered the 
hair-raising material that makes her 
first novel no fit literary concoction for 
women and children. “Black God” ex- 
hales a smell of brimstone and corrup- 
tion. 


The scene is a small outpost in the 
Belgian Congo. On the banks of the 
Little River sits M’Kato clutching a 
javelin in his toes, waiting for twenty 
years to work vengeance on Humphrey 
Brown, an English planter who had 
chopped off M’Kato’s hands. The plant- 
er is a villain so black that he is even 
less believable than Simon Legree, 
whom he closely resembles. 

While white traders, missionaries, 
and government officials bear the white 
man’s burden and bring the shoddier 
side of their civilization to the natives, 
monstrous ceremonies are performed 
on the jungle’s edge. Two mad native 
women raise a child from the dead; a 
black prophet leads his followers in 
obscene orgies, and the terrible power 
of a cock’s tailfeathers mixed with a 
woman’s hair is demonstrated. 

“Black God” is written in so simple, 
grave, and eloquent a style that the 
reader is apt to swallow some of its 
less preposterous melodramatics. It is 
crowded with rape, sexual rites, and 
good-hearted prostitutes. 

Its author is a professed believer in 
the black magic about which she writes. 
The Book of the Month Club considered 
“Black God” sufficiently compelling to 
select it. This sales-boost should be a 
timely wedding present to Miss Man- 
ners-Sutton, who is soon to marry an 
Italian Count. 


MEN AND MACHINES: Endless 
Round of the Foundry’s Din 


THE FOUNDRY. By Albert Halper. 499 pages, 
165,000 words. Viking, New York. $2.50. 


Pounding a satiric typewriter Albert 
Halper presents a portrait of the Fort 
Dearborn Electrotype Foundry, with 
the foundry itself holding the center of 
attention. The men who run it and the 
laborers whose lives are run by it play 
second fiddle. Mr. Halper, a shrewd 
dissector of character, sympathizes 
with the workers. 

With hands greedy for profits, three 
partners manage the foundry. They are 
300-pound Max’l Steuben, the “big 
shot,” who has a bad heart and a bad 
temper; Ezekiel Cranly, a penny-pinch- 
ing ex-bookkeeper who put money in 
the firm, and Jack Duffy, who inherited 
his share in the foundry as well as a 
mocking tongue, a taste for liquor, and 
a lust for women. 

Mr. Halper employs little “plot” to 


delineate: his story. No one character 
is singled out for great fame or great 
failure. Time passes and various crises 
occur, often repetitiously. Wall Street’s 
nose dive blights the partners’ avarice, 
imperils the workers’ jobs. 

Kubec, the molder, nearly burns a 
man to death for monkeying with his 
wife. Slavony, the tank man, loses his 
job and gets it back. 

The year before the crash, the found- 
ry’s din whirls like a roaring water- 
spout to a deafening climax. Men and 
machines strain under pressure of rush 
orders for Bowman House, huge Chi- 





PHOTO BY EUGENE FRIDUSS 
Albert Halper, Author of Violent 
Industrial Novel, “The Foundry” 


cago printing firm. Proud of their skill, 
Polish, Italian, and American workers 
toil unimaginatively? deaf to the clangor 
about them. But the noise jars August 
Kafka, a shipping clerk, and inspires 
him to compose a mechanistic symphony 
that is received triumphantly at the 
annual Bowman House show. 


Albert MHalper’s literary force is 
marred occasionally by a strained rhe- 
torical flourish. He leaps at stark de- 
tails: graphite dust in men’s navels, 
their violent sexual experiences. Though 
the book is a brilliant feat of report- 
ing, its length will bring tedium to 
many. 

“The Foundry” is the author’s fifth 
novel, his second to be published. Viking 
rejected the first three, each time ask- 
ing for more. Only 30, Mr. Halper has 
had a dozen jobs. He has washed dishes, 
sold jewelry, worked as a shipping 
clerk in an electrotyping foundry and 
written music. He is now abroad on a 
Guggenheim fellowship. 


PHYSICIAN: Frenchman Writes 
Of Chinese People and Practice 


MEDICINE MAN IN CHINA. By A. Gervais. 
336 pages, 87,000 words. Stokes, New 
York. $2.75. 


“T am not.ill. I only want to know if 
I am strong enough to take a bath.” 

“I lost my son last year and I’ve 
caught the’ sickness of sadness® Give 
me a remedy.” 


ee 


In addition to mankind's ordinary af. 
flictions, problems like these confront 
the foreign doctor in the interior of 
China. Dr. A. Gervais, a young French 
physician who was stationed at the 
Pei-Man Institute of Bacteriology at 
Chengtu in Szechuan province, tells 
about them with singular charm. His 
book is full of illuminating anecdotes 
and sympathetic comments on the Chi- 
nese way of life. 


He tells of a French Catholic priest 
so influential that a bandit chief re- 
turns plundered booty at his command. 
The priest’s converts are constantly 
slipping back into heathenism. Stil] 
hopeful, the zealous father takes com- 
plete charge of educating their children, 
They respond to Christianity as indif- 
ferently as their parents. Finally the 
priest’s patient labor finds reward in 
the grandchildren who become Chris- 
tians capable of dying for their God 
and their faith. 


Dr. Gervais found life in Chengtu 
rather trying at times. A large pig 
entered his bedroom without knocking. 
His neighbors used human manure to 
fertilize their fields. When the city with- 
stood a siege, he removed a bullet from 
a wounded soldier’s stomach only to be 
cursed by the boy’s family for leaving 
a larger scar than the bullet hole. His 
“honest” servant took a 10 per cent 
commission on everything he bought. 
“Dishonesty” would not have been 
reached until more than 20 per cent 
was taken. 


Once, when Dr. Gervais was about 
to dissect a corpse, an angry mob at- 
tacked him and his students for prof- 
anation of the dead. But on another 
occasion cheerful crowds gathered in 
the hope of seeing him cut up a live 
criminal. His refusal to vivisect a liv- 
ing being was as surprising to the 
Chinese as their scruples about the 
dead had been to the doctor. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Reds, Life 
At the Fair, Things English 


CHINA’S RED ARMY MARCHES. By Agnes 
Smedley. 311 pages, 110,000 words. Van- 
guard, New York. $2.50. 


Colorful history of the Chinese Com- 
munist party and its wars with the 
Nanking government. Reds control ter- 
ritories larger than that of Germany 
and have successfully withstood five 
major attacks. The author is an author- 
ity on China with pronounced Com- 
munist sympathies. 


CHEAPJACK. By Philip Allingham. 301 pages, 
90,000 words. Stokes, New York. $2.50. 
The autobiography of a penniless 
English gentleman who turned fortune 
teller at country fairs. Light, amusing, 
filled with weird English underworld 
jargon. 


GONE RUSTIC. By Cecil Roberts. 318 pages. 
100,000 words. Appleton-Century, NeW 
York. $2.50, 


One of those mild, chatty books about 
the joys of gardens, cottages, and the 
English countryside. 




















ecause it is the finest naturally matured brandy in the 
B world, Hennessy is preferred everywhere .. . . for liqueur 
.... for brandy-and-soda .... for cocktails... . for medicinal 
purposes wherever good brandy is called for 
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PrerrE BourDELLE, mural painter, and Mrs. R. 
Parry Kennarp sketched on the terrace of the East 
River home of Mr. and Mrs. F. Ceci Baker. 


° ° ° : From the Records of the Ricker Family 

Just as the quality of champagne 1S gauged by the quality of the In 1880 Joseph Ricker (son of the original settler at 
‘ . ° 7 ° . d Poland Springs, Maine) was stricken with fever, and begged the 
wine that goes into its making, so 1S the quality of a sparkling family doctor that a jug of water be brought from the spring on 
» ‘ the hill (this now famous water had previously been used for the 

water measured by the quality of the water itself. cattle only). “He might as well drink it as not,” said the physi 


cian, “‘for he will be dead before morning.”’ The water was pro- 


BH . T : 7 . ° cured, the patient drank freely of it, and by morning the patient's 
Sparkling PoLaAnD WaTER is pure POLAND WATER just as it Sever bad Eoappenged and Ricker aeed Giep tue gium short 


flows from the spring—then carbonated. It makes perfect high- 


balls, rickeys, fizzes and other long drinks and doubly recom- 


mends itself as it adds health to the strength in one’s drink. 


Poland Spring Co. + 745 Fifth Avenue + New York 


...1T KEEPS ITS CARBONATION 
IN THE FAMOUS GREEN BOTTLE WITH THE NEW RED LAret 





